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NOTES AND NEWS 


FROM a correspondent : 

‘ The Annual Meeting of the Classical 
Association was held on April 5-8 at the 
University College, Nottingham, where 
the majority of members were entertained 
in the beautifully planned and equipped 
F. B. Hall of Residence. In the sum- 
merlike weather with which the meet- 
ing was favoured the grounds of the 
College looked their best, and even if 
attendance at lectures occasionally 
suffered, the success of the meeting 
was greatly increased by the beauty 
of the surroundings. The thanks of 
the Association are due to the authori- 
ties of the College and to the Lord 
Mayor of Nottingham for their hos- 
pitality, and especially to the Principal 
and Professor Granger, to whose fore- 
thought for their guests the success of 
the meeting is largely due. 

‘ By the kindness of the Curator of 
the Castle Museum the collections 
from Margidunum and Nemi were 
specially exhibited for the occasion 
in the College, members being given 
ample opportunity for study after pre- 
liminary lectures on each collection 
by Dr. Felix Oswald and Professor 
Granger. Under Dr. Oswald’s guidance 
a visit was also paid to the site 
of Margidunum, members proceeding 
thence to Southwell, where the Provost 
described the Minster. 

‘In his Presidential Address on the 
Problem of Socrates, which will be 
published in full in the Proceedings of 
the Association, the Provost of Oriel 
argued strongly for a return to 
the traditional picture of Socrates. 
Ancient Geography was discussed in its 
easterly aspects in Professor Oliver 
Thomson’s paper on the Silk Routes 
and Ancient Geography, while the 
geography of the west was dealt with 
by M. Jean Malye, representing the 
Association Guillaume Budé, in a 
paper on Pytheas of Marseilles. Litera- 
ture was represented by Dr. Phillips 
Barker’s amusing paper on Statius, and 
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proceedings terminated with an inter- 
esting, if iconoclastic, discussion of 
Julius Caesar by Professor Conway, a 
paper which provoked not only a keen 
discussion at the time but further 
correspondence and a leading article in 
The Times. While not accepting Pro- 
fessor Conway’s whole portrait of the 
man, many would agree with his plea 
that not all of Caesar’s writings are 
suited for the position which they have 
occupied in our educational system. 

‘Educational questions were also 
dealt with in the discussion, opened by 
the Vice-Chancellor of the University 
of Sheffield, on Classics and Ancient 
History in the recent Report on the 
School Certificate Examination. While 
fears were expressed that the recom- 
mendations of the investigators might 
lead to a lowering of standards, it was 
pointed out that the principle recom- 
mended of easy papers and strict mark- 
ing was essential at the first school 
examination in the case of candidates 
from the grant-aided schools, whose 
study of the classics at this stage has 
necessarily been very much shorter 
than in the public schools, but whose . 
rapid progress after the School Certifi- 
cate is marked by an increasing number 
of successes in the entrance scholar- 
ship examinations of Oxford and Cam- 
bridge.’ 


From a correspondent : 

‘ Over sixty undergraduates took part 
in the performance of the Oresteia at 
Cambridge in March, a fact which 
argues an enthusiasm for drama or a 
devotion to duty which could hardly be 
paralleled elsewhere. The same in- 
ference might be made of the crowded 
audiences, evidently attracted for the 
most part by a play which offered not 
only original dresses and new music but 
the added charm of unintelligibility. It 
is sometimes urged that Greek tragedies 


as they are now performed are a fraud 
D 
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on the good-nature of the public, and 
that plays written for the mask and 
buskin cannot be dressed up as realistic 
drama. But this question must be 
referred to the man, if any there is, who 
is both a scholar and a tragedian; 
certain it is that for many pcople a 
drama is more dramatic when acted, in 
whatever style, than when read. About 
a third of each play was cut; but even 
so the performance lasted 3} hours, and 
it seemed as though the second half of 
the Eumenides might be a test of our 
endurance. The whole play however 
was taken with such vigour and move- 
ment that attention was kept alive even 
through the trial scene. 

‘The actors were adequate, but none 
were outstanding except Aegisthus’ 
servant, who was the only one to con- 
vey the full horror of what was happen- 
ing. In most of the others, though all 
were conscientious and most intelligent, 
two things demand criticism. The 
first was a curious awkwardness of 
gesture: too often their only method 
of emphasis was to extend their arms 
with the elbows crooked and close and 
unclose their hands. (This, however, 
is not true of Orestes, who had freedom 
and dignity in his movements, nor of 
the leader of the Chorus in the Choe- 

horoe, who knew what to do with her 

ands but did too much.) The second 
was an excess of rhetorical emphasis: 
meritorious phrases (and sometimes even 
unimportant ones) were underlined in 
blue pencil as though it was feared that 
we should miss them. Against these, 
however, must be set accurate speaking 
of the lines, for the most part with the 
right inflexions of voice, and that speed 
and slickness which attests careful re- 
hearsal. Mr. Armstrong Gibbs’s music, 
if not great music, was spirited, and 
had the merit of not being reminiscent 
of Wagner or Sullivan; though I wished 
it could have been performed with less 
evidence of a conductor than the whole 
length of a tail-coat. But no doubt 
the whole of him (Mr. Bernhard Ord) 
was needed, and certainly the singing 
was lusty and rhythmical. 

‘ Of the protagonists Orestes was not 
only the most competent actor, but the 
best suited to his part; he had an 
admirably youthful appearance which 





accentuated the tragedy of his situa- 
tion. If he failed anywhere, it was 
perhaps in conveying his mixed feel- 
ings in the scene of Clytemnestra’s 
intercession with him. Clytemnestra 
had majesty and a kind of crude 
power, but was perhaps too visibly 
emotional; and she was made to stand 
too long on the steps of the. palace 
hating with both hands. 

‘Agamemnon spoke but did not look 
like a warrior; Aegisthus looked but 
did not speak like a villain. Cassandra 
was admirable in the quiet beginning of 
her long scene; later her grief was 
rather distrait than distracted. Apollo 
and Athene were ciphers; but that is 
the fault of Aeschylus or of his story. 
Electra and the Nurse were miscast: 
the one was the very palest ghost of 
an Electra, a mere Chrysothemis ; the 
other was inaudible through the music, 
which, most unseasonably, intruded on 
her speech. But 1 have nothing but 
praise for the versatility of the Chorus. 
In the Agamemnon they were very old 
>> 2n, weighed down with age and beards 
(why is the theatrical beard always a 
prize crop?); in the Eumenides they 
were transformed into fierce, nimble 
creatures, grotesque, but never comic, 
though admittedly more effective in a 
dim light, when the imagination could 
make monsters of them, than in a strong 
one, when the eye could discern the 
construction of their faces; in the 
Choephoroe they seemed uncertain of 
what to do—as though they were going 
through a chrysalis stage, in which a 
few faint and rather aimless gestures 
with their arms gave a foretaste of their 
future development. When they sang, 
the words, especially in the better- 
known choruses, came through admir- 
ably, even through the beards. 

‘In a performance of unequal merit 
there were many details for whose con- 
ception we should be grateful to the 
producer (Mr. J. T. Sheppard) and for 
whose execution to the actors. Of all 
these, three seem to deserve special 
mention—Clytemnestra’s triumph on 
persuading Agamemnon to walk on the 
carpet, Orestes’ horror when he first 
saw the Furies, and the way in which 
Cassandra said the lines ending vypwe- 
cwv oroyyos heey ypadrv.’ 
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L’Association Guillaume Budé has 
published the Actes du Congrés de Nimes 
(1932) in a volume nearly twice as large 
as the Proceedings of our Classical Asso- 
ciation. It is very good reading, and 
conveys a lively picture of men met in 
ardent quest of intellectual co-operation. 
‘ Pure scholarship ’ is well represented ; 
but at Nimes, of course, the subject of 
chief interest was the art and archae- 
ology of Gaul. Here there is room for 
better liaison between Gaul and Britain, 
and an invitation from the Journal of 
Roman Studies to French contributors 
was happily voiced by Mr. C. E. Stevens, 
‘retournant sur un terrain plus heureux 
le geste chevaleresque de Fontenoy: 
“‘ Messieurs les Francais, tirez les pre- 
miers.”’ But on other fields also there 
is need of better exchange of views; 
and, since such books as this cannot 
command a large sale outside their own 
country, let us hope for a brisk fire of 
tivages a part. 





Le Musée Belge is dead, long live 
L’Antiquité Classique. The directors 
are well known to English readers: 
Bidez, Carnoy, Cumont, Delatte, Gré- 
goire. The first volume, which comes 
out all together, though in future there 
are to be two fascicules a year, gives 
about 312 pages to Articles, 127 to 
Chroniques, 156 to Comptes rendus ; 
but the second class overlaps the third, 
for the opening Chronique is a long 
review of Nilsson’s Mycenaean Origin of 
Greek Mythology by A. Severyns. Other 
Chroniques deal with archaeology in 
Belgium and Italy; the basilica of 
Porta Maggiore ; progress in Compara- 
tive Philology; Egyptology; Judaea ; 
Byzantine epos. Among the Articles 
also Byzantine studies have a good 
share, but older Greece is not neg- 
lected. There is a study of the Chorus 
in the Seven against Thebes; and the 
longest item of all is an essay in which 
R. Goossens claims to have fixed the 
date of the Rhesos between 429 and 424. 
Its occasion was the disappointment of 
the Athenians’ hopes of effective help 
from their Thracian ally Sitalkes, of 
whom Rbhesos is a ‘travestissement 
mythologique.’ This allows us to ascribe 
the play to Euripides, whose authorship 


of it is to be maintained by H. Grégoire 
in Volume II. 





From a correspondent : 

‘The Linguaphone Company are to 
be congratulated on their production 
of a series of records to illustrate the 
teaching of Latin by the Direct Method. 
The five records contain a series of 
ten lessons, selected from a_ larger 
course, which is given in full in a 
book:-supplied with the records: in this 
book the text of each record follows 
upon that of the lesson which it is in- 
tended to illustrate. The records were 
made of a class conducted by Dr. Rouse, 
and so can be relied upon to present 
the best way of using the Direct Method 
in actual practice. The diction is re- 
markably clear and distinct; and it 
would be hard to imagine a better 
way of introducing the Direct Method 
whether to teachers or toaclass. The 
records also illustrate well the pronun- 
ciation advocated by Dr. Rouse and 
those who follow him. 

‘The Company have also produced 
two Greek records in which Dr. Rouse 
illustrates a method of pronouncing 
Greek so as to give vocal recognition 
to the accents employed traditionally 
in written Greek. Dr. Rouse first 
records the pronunciation and the sound 
values which he assigns to the Greek - 
letters and to various combinations of 
letters, and then a recital of passages 
of prose and verse from the Greek 
Classics. The use of a pitch accent to 
fit the written accentuation seems at 
first somewhat strange and unnatural 
to the unaccustomed ear; but once 
again the remarkable distinctness of the 
recording makes it easy to learn from 
these records the details of the system 
of pronunciation employed; and if this 
system of pronunciation finds favour, 
no better introduction to it can be 
wanted than these records.’ 





Vademecum fiir den klassischen Philolo- 
gen (see p. 96) is a useful little guide to 
the commencing scholar, telling him to 
what books of reference he must at least 
know his way, how to prepare his thesis 
for the press, and so on. From our 
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point of view the bibliographical aids 
could be improved (for example, William 
Smith and Farnell shculd be mentioned, 
and ‘ Liddell-Scott’ should not be re- 
presented as having begun to appear in 
1925): but there is little that the Eng- 


lish-speaking scholar will find super- 
fluous. One precept may be quoted 
as coming pat upon what was recently 
said in C.R. (p. 34): ‘In any case the 
scholar must know the pronunciation 
of Modern Greek.’ 





THE PROLOGUE TO THE CASINA OF PLAUTUS. 
(A paper first read before the Cambridge Philological Society on October 20, 1932.) 


THE Prologue to the Casina of 
Plautus opens with the following lines: 


Saluere iubeo spectatores optumos, 

Fidem qui facitis maxumi,—et uos Fides. 

si uerum dixi, signum clarum date mihi, 

ut uos mi esse aequos iam inde a principio 
sciam. 

qui utuntur uino uetere sapientis puto 5 

et qui lubenter ueteres spectant fabulas ; 

anticua opera et uerba quom uobis placent, 

aequom est placere ante alias ueteres fabulas : 

nam nunc nouae quae prodeunt comoediae 

multo sunt nequiores quam nummi noui. 10 

nos postquam populi rumore intelleximus 

studiose expetere uos Plautinas fabulas, 

anticuam elius edimus comoediam, 

quam uos probastis qui estis in senioribus ; 

nam iuniorum qui sunt non norunt, scio ; 15 

uerum ut cognoscant dabimus operam sedulo. 

haec quom primum acta est, uicit omnis fabulas. 

ea tempestate flos poetarum fuit, 

qui nunc abierunt hinc in communem locum. 

sed tamen apsentes prosunt pro praesentibus. 20 

uos omnis opere magno esse oratos uolo 

benigne ut operam detis ad nostrum gregem. 

eicite ex animo curam atque alienum aes, 

ne quis formidet flagitatorem suom : 

ludi sunt, ludus datus est argentariis ; 25 

tranquillum est, Alcedonia sunt circum forum : 

ratione utuntur, ludis poscunt neminem, 

secundum ludos reddunt autem nemini. 


Several questions at once arise. 
Firstly, what is the date of the revival 
described in vv. 11 ff.? Secondly, what 
is the date of Plautus’s own original 
version? Thirdly, what is the meaning 
of the references to novi nummi (v. 10) 
and to unusual conditions on ’Change 
(vv. 25 ff.)}? And finally—a question 
implied in all the others—what is the 
relation of the Prologue, as we have 
it, to Plautus and his Greek original, 
Diphilus ? 

Before we offer our own solution of 
these questions, based on a new inter- 
pretation of novi nummi (v. 10), it will 
make the points at issue clearer if we 
outline the chief views held up to date. 


(rt) Mommsen, in a well-known essay,’ 
attributed the revival to c. 86B.c. The 
novt nummi were, he thought, the de- 
based denarii of the later Republic, 
which had reached their nadir at about 
the beginning of the régime of Cinna. 
This explanation takes no account of 
the actual words of the Prologue (v. 14), 

quam uos probastis qui estis in senioribus, 


or of the reference to Carthage as an 
existing state (v. 71). We must cer- 
tainly reject it, but not without grate- 
ful acknowledgement of the resolute 
attempt to explain the novi nummi. 

(2) Skutsch? has argued that the 
Prologue as a whole goes back to 
Plautus and, through him, to Diphilus: 
only vv. 5-20 are added for the revival. 
The Fides of vv. 1, 2 is herself the 
speaker of the Prologue—an admirable 
suggestion. Skutsch compels us to face 
the possibility of different strata in the 
Prologue. He does not explain novt 
nummt and he divorces it from the 
passage on debtors and creditors, with 
which it is natural to associate it. He 
does not realize the special appropriate- 
ness of Fides to Rome in the early 
second century B.C. 

(3) Ritschl® regards the Casina as a 
very late play of Plautus, written be- 
tween 186 B.c., the date of the senatus- 
consultum de Bacchanalibus, referred to, 
in his view, in v. g80—‘nam ecastor 
nunc Bacchae nullae ludunt ’—and 184 
B.C., the date of Plautus’s death. The 
revival is fixed at about a generation 
later (vv. 11 ff.), more or less 30 years— 
c. 155 B.c., in fact. The topical refer- 





1 Rheinisches Museum, 1856, pp. 122 ff.= 
Gesammelte Schriften VII1., pp. 1 ff. 

2 Rheinisches Museum, 1900, pp. 272 ff. 

3 Parerga, pp. 191 ff. 
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ence of novi nummi is lost to us: had it 
something to do with the relations of 
denarius and victoriatus ? 

We must preface our own explanation 
by a discussion of the novi nummi. It 
is usually supposed that, from a time 
long before the beginning of Plautus’s 
activity—269 B.c. in fact—as, of course, 
for long after his death, the denarius, 
with its half and quarter the guinarius 
and sesterttus, was the standard silver 
coin in Rome. There are, then, no 
novt nummi at any date that could be 
covered by the words of our Prologue. 
It is this orthodox view that we have 
to contest. 

Nummus in Plautus means a par- 
ticular denomination, a didrachm, not 
a drachm. There are a number of 

assages in Plautus in which it must 
Save this meaning, there is no sing: 
passage in which it need denote any 
other coin. Nummus, in fact, is still a 
technical term for one denomination, 
and one only, the two-drachm piece. 
The vocabulary of Plautus is Greek 
of South Italy, nwmmus (=didrachm), 
drachm, triobolum (4 drachm), libella 
(} drachm), teruncius (4 libella). The 
specifically Roman terms denarius, gui- 
narius, sestertius, quadrigatus, bigatus, vic- 
toviatus, as, semis, triens, quadrans, etc., 
are, probably without a single exception, 
missing.1 The ambiguities of Roman 
use, arising out of the naming of dif- 
ferent denominations by adjectival forms 
agreeing with nummus, do not exist for 
Plautus.2 Can we, then, relate the coin- 
vocabulary of Plautus to the Roman 
vocabulary of his time? A fortunate 
chance enables us to do so. The t- 
nummus or tres nummi of Plautus’s play, 
the Trinummus, shows the Italian name 
for the Attic tetradrachm. Livy, writing 
of the triumph of Flamininus, tells us 
that that tetradrachm was about equal 
in weight to three denarii.* Plautus’s 
nummus, then, is Livy’s denarius. The 
very name denarius nummus, set opposite 





1 The only possible exceptions are passages 
of uncertain reading, such as Rudens v. 1314, 
‘ praeterea centum mna Philippia’ (denaria for 
muna 2)’; Menaechimi v. 1161, ‘ quinquagesis aes’ 
(guinguagestes ?). 

2 Except, perhaps, in the case of the rare 
lerunctus. 

3 Livy, XXXIV. 52. 
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the Sexadutpos crarnp, the Corinthian 
stater equal in weight to an Attic di- 
drachm, compels us to think of an 
original rate for the denarius of two 
drachmae. This original rate, we now 
see, lasted as late as c. 190 B.C., the 
date of Plautus’s Trinummus. Our 
denarius marked X and its parts were 
not yet struck. Some evidence for this 
view, which is only surprising on first 
acquaintance, will be found collected in 
The Journal of Roman Studies for 1929, 
pp- 19 ff.; more complete evidence is 
assembled in an article we hope soon 
to publish. The transference of the 
denarius to a much later date than 
269 B.C. is an absolute necessity. There 
are strong reasons for attributing its 
first issue to the great repayment of 
254 tributa in 187 B.c.—the deferred 
settlement of the finances of the 
Second Punic War. Festus has pre- 
served a record of the issue of the 
sextantal as—the as that accompanies 
the denarius—‘ propter bellum Punicum 
secundum.’ 

If, then, our denarius was only struck 
after c. 190 B.C., perhaps actually in 
187 B.c.—if not, quite certainly not 
long afterwards—we can guess now 
what our novi nummi really are. They 
should be our denarii, with mark of 
value X. It may be argued that the 
words ‘worse than the new coins’ 
might suggest debasement, rather than 
reduction in size. This is perfectly 
correct, and it is even possible that the 
reference might be to debased quadrigati 
(denarii of didrachm size), issued owing 
to the tremendous financial stress: we 
have such pieces in our trays, only not 
in sufficient quantities to lead us with- 
out further evidence to attribute any 
very important réletothem. The place 
of such debased quadrigati is certainly 
near the end of the series: and, if a 
special issue of such debased pieces 
took place, it was the prelude to the 
new denartt. In any case, the date we 
have to think of is in or soon after 
187 B.c. At the same time, it is only 
fair to note that the general tone of the 
passage in the Prologue seems to be 
pleasant and that even the gibe at novt 
nummt seems to be good-humoured. 





4 In the Proceedings of the British Academy. 
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Fides might have spoken more harshly 
of the fraud involved in debasement. 

Let us apply these results to our 
questions about the Prologue : 

(1) The date of the revival must be 
after the death of Plautus, 184 B.c. It 
is precisely the death of the old poet, 
delicately touched on in wv. 18 ff., that 
occasions the revival. 

(2) The date of the original must be 
c.210B.c. The older generation of 184 
had received it with favour: the younger 
will not be familiar with it (vv. 14, 15). 
The reference to the Bacchae (v. 980) 
may be a gag, introduced at the revival. 
But it is surely thinkable that Bacchic 
revels dated from some time earlier in 
Rome and that the reference is to 
‘Dora’ legislation of the Second Punic 
War. The references to fighting and 
watch-posts! are appropriate to war 
time, the contemptuous references to 
Carthaginians, Greeks, Apulians are 
quite peculiarly appropriate to the 
Second Punic War.®? The closing words 
of the Prologue (vv. 87-88, ‘ ualete, bene 
rem gerite, et uincite | uirtute uera, 
quod fecistis antidhac ’) recall the words 
of Auxilium in the Cistellaria (vv. 197- 
202, ‘ bene ualete et uincite | uirtute uera, 
quod fecistis antidhac ; | seruate uostros 
socios, ueteres et nouos, | augete auxilia 
uostrisiustislegibus, | perdite perduellis, 

arite laudem et lauream, | ut uobis uicti 

oeni poenas sufferant’). The Cistel- 
laria certainly belongs to c. 204 B.C.: 
the Casina, then, is naturally dated 
within a few years of it and presumably 
earlier than it. There are no references 
that int to a date later than the end 
of the Second Punic War—no mention 
of Philip’s gold or of Syrian slaves. 
The suggestion of Ennius’s Euhemerism 
in the ‘ humani Ioues’ of v. 334 is not 
decisive. The joke about the bride 
treading daintily like an elephant, vv. 
845-846 (‘institit plantam quasi luca 
bos’), is, of course, timeless: it would 
lie near to hand if a war with Carthage 
was in progress. 





1 Prologue, vv. 50-56. 2 Vv. 67-77. 
8 Vv. 333 ff., ‘nugae sunt istae magnae. quasi 
tunescias | repente ut emoriantur humani Ioues.’ 


Fides is appropriate on both occa- 
sions. In the Second Punic War she 
already, to the Roman, distinguished 
him from the perfidious Carthaginian. 
By 184, the date of the revival, the 
fame of Roman Fides had been sung 
in Greece as well as in Italy. Fides 
includes in her sphere financial credit 
as well as loyalty, and she is therefore 
a particularly appropriate person to refer 
to the novi nummi connected with the 
great act of good faith represented by 
the repayment of debt. 

(3) And what of the abnormal con- 
dition of the money-market? The 
state is paying its debt and private 
citizens can now pay theirs. Games are 
being given by popular subscription— 
we hear of this actually happening in 
186 and may reasonably think of it as 
repeated later. For once the creditor is 
not heard in the streets. There is dead 
calm. Halcyon festival on ‘Change; 
the voice of the dun is still. 

It will be apparent from what has 
been said that we regard the Prologue 
as coming largely from Plautus himself, 
part, it may be, from Diphilus. But 
vv. 5-28 are all new and relate to the 
conditions of the revival: vv. 67-77 
probably belong to the original of 
Plautus, but could hardly go back to 
Diphilus. To sum up. The reference 
to novt nummi suggests no slight innova- 
tion, but a drastic change of money- 
system. A comparison of the use of 
names of coins in Plautus and Livy 
proves that Plautus’s nummus, a two- 
drachm piece, is equal to Livy’s denarius. 
As it is notorious that our denarius, 
marked X, is one drachm, not two, it 
is certain that this decisive change of 
meaning in the word nummus, from two 
drachmae to one, had not yet taken place 
about 190 B.C.; it cannot have béen 
deferred much later. If we apply these 
arguments to the Casina, something like 
our interpretation of both original and 
revival seems inevitably to follow. 


H. MATTINGLY, 
E. S. G. ROBINSON. 


British Museum. 
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HORACE’S VILLA AT TIVOLI. 


In articles in the Journal of Roman 
Studies, IV. 121 sqq., and the Classical 
Review, XLII. 125 sqq., and in his little 
book Horace at Tibur and the Sabine 
Farm (2nd edition, 1927) G. H. Hallam 
maintained that the Roman remains on 
his estate of S. Antonio near Tivoli are 
part of Horace’s villa. As his argu- 
ments have been accepted by the late 
Dr. Thomas Ashby, by Professor Braun- 
holtz, and by Mr. Ian A. Richmond, it 
seems worth while to examine them. 

He has three arguments. The first 
is that local tradition has for centuries 
past named S. Antonio as the site of 
Horace’s villa. What this tradition is 
worth we shall see presently. The 
second, a chain-argument, is as follows : 

(1) Suetonius says in his life of 
Horace: ‘uixit plurimum in secessu 
ruris sui Sabini aut Tiburtini, domusque 
eius ostenditur circa Tiburni luculum,’ 

(2) ‘ He [t.e., Suetonius] further states 
that this “ luculus Tiburni” was also 
near the villa of Manlius Vopiscus, the 
luxurious villa described by Statius’ 
(J.R.S. IV. 125). ‘ 

(3) Vopiscus’ villa is to be identified 
with the extensive ruins in the grounds 
of the modern ‘ Villa Gregoriana.”” 

(4) The luculus Tiburnt was below the 
ruined monastery of S. Angelo.* 

(5) Horace’s villa ‘must have stood 
on the further side of the ‘“‘lucus”’ 
and about 200 yards from it, ‘ the nearest 
point at which a villa could have been 
built,’ i.e., at S. Antonio.” 








1 See Zhe Year's Work in Classical Studies, 
1926-1927, p. 108, where Ashby writes : ‘ The 
only point in which I cannot agree [with Pro- 
fessor Lugli] is in the rejection of the theory 
that Horace also had a villa at Tivoli, which, I 
think, has been rightly placed at S. Antonio,’ 
and C/. Rev. XXXVIII. 137, where Professor 
Braunholtz says: ‘Mr. Hallam makes out a 
strong case ...’, and XLII. 150, where in a 
review of the second edition of Horace at Tibur 
he refers to the verses ‘ written in Horace’s own 
garden’ (ze. at Tivoli). Mr. Ian A. Richmond 
says : ‘G. H. Hallam’s scholarship settles this 
particular point’ (Zhe Year's Work in Classical 
Studies, 1931, p. 134). Even Professor E. K. 
Rand calls Hallam ‘happy proprietor of what 
may have been Horace’s villa at Tivoli’ (Zn 
Quest of Virgil’s Birthplace, p. 74). 

2 Hallam gives a map showing these places 
in J.R.S. IV. 122, and in Horace at Tibur, 


1. Let us examine the links one by 
one. As to the first, Hallam was clearly 
right in holding that Suetonius believed 
that Horace had a house near Tibur in 
additien to his Sabine farm, and that 
Tiburtint cannot be an alternative de- 
scription of the latter. It is clear too 
from Horace’s own statements that he 
often stayed at Tibur. Apart from the 
attractions of the place he would, no 
doubt, often stay there on his way to 
his Sabine farm, just as he broke the 
shorter journey to Forum Appi by 
spending the night at Aricia. Tibur 
was 20 Roman miles from Rome 
(Martial, 4. 57. 4); Rocca Giovine, the 
nearest site suggested for his Sabine 
farm, is 10 English miles beyond 
Tivoli (Wickham’s Horace, II., p. 296). 
Forum Appi was 28 Roman miles from 
Rome, Aricia 16. But we need not 
follow Hallam in translating ostenditur 
‘is a show-place’; it merely means 
that the house was pointed out by the 
guides. We may note also that domus 
is properly a town-house inhabited by 
a single family, and is to be distin- 
guished on the one hand from insula, a 
block of flats, and on the other from 
uilla, a country-house, and rus, an 
estate in the country. See Martial, 
3. 58. 51, ‘rus hoc uocari debet, an 
domus longe?’ and Pliny, Ep. 5.19 $8, 
‘rogo ergo scribas tuis ut illi uilla, ut 
domus pateat’ (your country-house 
near Fréjus and your town-house in 
Fréjus). Soin Martial, 9. 18.5 ‘ domus’” 
is Martial’s house in Rome. In Sue- 
tonius, Tid. 14 § 4, ‘domus eius’ is 
Tiberius’ town-house in Rhodes; he 
had also a country-house (ibid. 11 § 1, 
‘hic modicis contentus aedibus nec 
multo laxiore suburbano’). In Suet. 
Claud. 5 we find ‘in hortis et suburbana 
domo.’ But there ‘in hortis’ shows 
that it was essentially a town-house 
and not a true country-house. So here 
one is tempted to conjecture Tiburi for 





opposite p. 26. His site for the /ucus Tiburni 
may be found on the maps of the Tivoli dis- 
trict in Baedeker’s //aly from the Alps to Naples 
and Muirhead’s Southern Italy. It is the area 
below the Belvedere bounded by the Via delle 
Cascatelle and the two ravines which descend 
from it to the river. 
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Tiburtini. Moreover the natural infer- 
ence from Horace’s own words, Carm. 
2. 18. 14, ‘satis beatus wnicis Sabinis,’ 
and Epp. 1. 16. 1, fundus meus, is that 
till about 20 B.c., when the first book 
of the Epistles was published, he had 
only one vus. If he had owned a Tibur- 
tinum rus, he would hardly have written 
umicis (Hallam admits this, ].R.S. IV. 
129), and he would not have left fundus 
meus without qualification; he would 
have added Sabinus or some equivalent. 
Hence we must conclude that till after 
20 B.C. at any rate, whenever he stayed 
at Tibur, as it is evident that he often 
did, he lived at an inn or in lodgings or 
in a flat in the town. We cannot 
suppose that Horace, like Cicero or 
Maecenas, stayed in his own or his 
friends’ country-houses wherever he 
went. No one supposes he owned villas 
at Tarentum, Cumae, Baiae, Salernum, 
or Gabii. On his way to these places 
he stayed at inns (‘ deuersoria nota prae- 
teragendus equus,’ Epp. 1. 15. 10), and 
he may have done the same at Tibur. 
But he lived for twelve years after 
20 B.C., and it may be that he acquired 
a rus near Tibur during those years (c/. 
jJ.R.S. 1V. 129, quoted below). But it 
would simplify the case if we could 
read Tiburi in Suetonius and take domus 
to refer to a town-house in Tibur. 

2. Hallam’s next statement is abso- 
lutely baseless. Suetonius says not a 
word about Manilius Vopiscus’ villa. 
The Tiburni luculus is mentioned only 
twice, (i) by Horace, Carm. 1. 7. 13, 
‘et praeceps Anio ac Tiburni lucus et 
uda | mobilibus pomaria riuis,’ (ii) in the 
passage already quoted from Suetonius. 
Hallam says Pliny mentions the grove 
in N.H. 16 § 237; but Pliny does not 
mention it by name. His words are: 
‘apud eos (sc. Tiburtes) extant ilices 
tres etiam Tiburno conditore eorum 
uetustiores, apud quas inauguratus 
traditur.’ If these three holm-oaks 
were the grove of Tiburnus or part of 
it, it seems most likely that the grove 
was in the town. Manilius Vopiscus’ 
villa is mentioned only by Statius, 
Siluae I. 3 (see Vollmer’s edition, p. 
265), and Statius does not mention the 
Tiburmi lucus. It is true that Markland 
thought line 74, ‘illa recubat Tiburnus 
in umbra,’ was a reference to the grove 
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of Tiburnus (‘ubi per Tiburni lucum 
idem intelligit quod Statius per ista ila 
vecubat Tiburnus in umbra’)* and that 
Cluverius (see Vollmer, p. 263) inferred 
that the grove was near the villa. But 
neither inference is legitimate. Statius 
merely says that the site is so attrac- 
tive that the river-deities Anienus and 
Albula bathe in its waters and Tiburnus 
reclines in the shade of its trees. 
Tiburnus is mentioned because, like 
Anienus and Albula, he is a local deity 
and, as he has a grove of his own, 
may be considered a judge of trees. 
There is in fact no evidence whatever 
to determine the site of the grove of 
Tiburnus and no proof that it was any- 
where near Manilius Vopiscus’ villa.? 





1 The note on Horace, Carm. 1. 7. 13, in the 
fourth edition of Orelli seems to be due to the 
same belief: ‘ 7zburni lucus prope Tibur, ut 
recte Acron, diversus sane a nemore iuxta 
Albuneae antrum. Stat. Silv. 1. 3. 74: tla 
vrecubat Tiburnus in umbra.’ 

2 Hallam says (/.2.S. IV. 125), ‘The 
“Juculus ” is, of course, the grove where King 
Latinus went to consult Faunus, as described 
by Virgil in the eighth book of the Aeneid: 
“ Lucosque sub alta Consulit Albunea.”’ The 
reference should be to Aen. 7. 82. ‘ But if he 
had quoted the whole passage, he would surely 
have seen what the commentators, except Dr. 
Mackail, have failed to see, that this passage 
cannot possibly refer to Tibur. Virgil's words 
are: ‘oracula Fauni ... adit lucosque sub 
alta consulit Albunea, nemorum quae maxima 
sacro fonte sonat saeuamque exhalat opaca 
mephitim.’ It would have struck him at once 
that there is no ‘saeua mephitis’ at Tivoli. 
The nearest ‘ mephitis’ is at the sulphur-lakes, 
the ancient aguae Albulae, more than five miles 
from Tivoli on the plain below near Bagni (see 
Burn, Rome and the Campagna, pp. 360-1, and 
Gray’s letter to West, 20 May, 1740, ‘a vile 
little brook that stinks like a fury’). At Tivoli 
the water of the Anio is charged, not with 
sulphur, but with carbonate of lime (zdid. 394). 
The true site of Virgil’s Albunea was discovered 
long ago by Bonstetten. It was a wood with a 
sulphur-spring in it at the Zolforata, exactly 
five kilometers from Prattica, z.¢. from Lavinium, 
the ancient city of the Laurentes (Probus on 
Georg. 1. 10 says ‘itaque etiam oraculum eius 
(sc. Fauni) in Albunea, Laurentinorum silua, 
est’). The wood is gone, but the spring with 
its effervescing water and its smell of rotten 
eggs is still there. Somat appears to refer to 
the noise made by the explosions of gas in the 
water. Bonstetten, quoted by Carcopino, p. 
340, says of the cavern near the pool ‘je la 
trouvai pleine de cette méme eau bouillante, 
dont les pétillements fréquents, et le sifflement 
léger produisaient dans cette vofite mille bruits 
bizarres.’ Carcopino, p. 342, says: ‘les sources 
qui jaillissent dans le lac et dans la grotte 
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With this link the whole chain breaks. 
Before we pass to the next link, we may 
ask why Hallam attributed to Suetonius 
a statement which Suetonius does not 
make. It would seem that, when 
searching for information on this point, 
he noted the references to Tiburnus in 
Statius and Pliny. When he wrote his 
paper, he omitted to verify his references 
and by a slip of memory attributed to 
Suetonius a statement which he had 
really derived from the commentators 
on Horace or Statius. In his article 
in the Cl. Rev. XLII., p. 125, and in 
Horace at Tibur, p. 30, he omitted the 
reference to Suetonius and assumed 
without proof or argument that the 
grove was near the waterfall. Of this 
too there is no proof whatever. 

3. But let us grant, for the sake of 
argument, that the grove of Tiburnus 
was near Vopiscus’ villa. The next 
question is where this villa was. Hal- 
lam says it stood in the grounds of the 
present Villa Gregoriana. This was 
maintained in 1739 by Vulpius (see 
Vollmer, pp. 263-4). Vollmer himself 
says we do not know where it was 
(p. 265). But I think we can say with 
confidence that it was not at the Villa 
Gregoriana, but some miles higher up 
the Anio. For Statius tells us that it 
was built on both banks of the Anio at 
a point where the river was smooth, 
whereas above and below it roared and 
foamed over a rocky bed (lines 20-2, 
‘ipse Anien . . . infraque superque saxeus, 
hic tumidam rabiem spumosaque ponit 
murmura’). Hallam, who quotes this 
passage (J.R.S. IV. 125), thinks it 
refers to the waterfall of the Anio. 
Granting that Markland was right in 
holding that Statius should have said 
Saxosus, we cannot admit that either 
Saxeus or saxosus could refer to the 
waterfall at Tivoli; for, as the river is 
saxeus above and below the villa, if 
saxeus referred to a waterfall, we should 
have to find two. Apart from that, 
saxeus is no way of describing the 
waterfall of Tivoli. The site is clearly 





n’ont pas cessé de faire entendre le petit fracas 
de leurs expulsions gazeuses’ (Carcopino, Vir- 
gile et les Origines d’Ostie, pp. 338-344). That 
there should be two Albuneas is not surprising. 
Egeria had a spring at Lake Nemi (Strabo, 
Pp. 240) as well as near the Porta Capena. 


a considerable distance above the fall— 
so far above it that it does not occur 
to Statius to mention it at all—at a 
point where there is a smooth reach 
of the river with rapids above and 
below. Another indication of the site 
is given in lines 66-9, ‘teque, per 
obliquum penitus quae laberis amnem, | 
Marcia, et audaci transcurris flumina 
plumbo, | ne solum Ioniis sub fluctibus 
Elidis amnem | dulcis ad Aetnaeos de- 
ducat semita portus.’ Hallam’s map, 
like Baedeker’s and Muirhead’s, shows 
the Aqua Marcia as running past S. An- 
tonio. But this is the modern Acqua 
Marcia or Acqua Pia, which has a 
different course from the ancient Aqua 
Marcia. See the map opposite p. 184 
in Clemens Herschel’s Frontinus on the 
Water Supply of the City of Rome (2nd 
edition, 1913). On p. 154 Herschel 
says: ‘From the Marcian springs, 
Marcia followed the northerly bank of 
the river as far as the monastery of 
S. Cosimato; thence, crossing over, 
followed the southerly shore to Tivoli ; 
then turning to the left around Monte 
Ripoli it made towards Gallicano.’ 
Hence it passed between Tivoli and 
Monte Ripoli and left the valley of the 
Anio about a mile above the Villa 
Gregoriana. The road to Empiglione 
passes under its arches about a mile 
from the Porta S. Giovanni on the 
south side of Tivoli (Murray’s Rome 
and the Campagna, p. 449). S.Cosimato 
is near the railway station of Mandela, 
which is nine miles by rail from Tivoli. 
If therefore the leaden pipes under the 
Anio really carried all the water of the 
Aqua Marcia across the river, Vopiscus’ 
villa must have been about nine miles 
above Tivoli. But it seems very im- 
probable that the pipes carried the 
whole flow of the aqueduct; for this 
was contrary to the practice of the 
Romans, who used leaden pipes only 
for distribution (see Herschel, pp. 189- 
193). The pipes at Vopiscus’ villa 
probably carried only the water-supply 
of the villa. But even so, if the villa 
derived its water-supply from the Aqua 
Marcia, it must have been fairly close 
to it and therefore at a point where the 
aqueduct was not far from the river 
and had not yet left the valley to pass 
between Monte Ripoli and Tivoli. If, 
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then, we grant that the Tiburni luculus 
was near Vopiscus’ villa, it will follow 
that Horace’s villa was several miles 
above the fall. 

4. But even if'Hallam had dropped 
the second and third links in his chain- 
argument, even if we granted that the 
grove of Tiburnus was, as he supposed, 
below S. Angelo, it would not follow 
that Horace’s villa was at S. Antonio. 
For if the grove was below S. Angelo, 
surely that, as the nearest site, is the 
likeliest, and not S. Antonio, 200 yards 
away. But Hallam rejected this site 
because it ‘is identified by tradition 
with the villa of Catullus’ (J.R.S. IV. 
p- 126). At this point it is pertinent 
to ask what is the value of this tradi- 
tion. During the Renaissance, when 
almost every visitor to Tivoli had 
heard of Horace and Catullus, the 
ciceront had to find sites to show them, 
and of course they selected sites within 
an easy afternoon’s walk. So it is that, 
whereas Catullus’ estate was so far 
from Tibur and so near the Sabine 
border that his enemies could say it 
was only a Sabine farm, the guides 
showed as its site a spot which Hallam 
himself says is ‘within a few stones’ 
throws of the town of Tibur’ (j.R.S. 
IV. 126). He says it is ‘on the line 
where the ground begins to rise into 
the Sabine hills’ (ibid.). That is mere 
quibbling. The boundaries of the 
Sabine territory and of the Tiburtine 
were as clearly defined as those of an 
English county. We do not know the 
boundaries of the territory of Tibur, 
but it is most improbable that they 
were at any point only a few hundred 
yards from the city-walls. Burn (op. 
cit. p. 400) says, ‘The district over 
which the power of Tibur extended was 
considerable. ... We know that in 
the time of Nero the ager Tiburtinus 
reached as far as the Simbruina Stagna 
at Subiaco, and towards Rome as far 
as the fifth milestone from the city.’ 
Further, it is absurd to suppose that 
any tradition of Catullus’ residence in 
Tiburtine territory could have survived 
during the centuries when, as it ap- 
pears, no one even read his poems. 
Between A.D. 965, when Rather, the 
bishop of Verona, read Catullus, and 
the fourteenth century, when a MS. of 


Catullus was in existence at Verona, 
there is no mention whatever of the 
poet. In that period of 350 years, to 
say nothing of the still darker centuries 
before, any tradition would inevitably 
have been lost. That facts may be 
transmitted by tradition for centuries 
is now generally admitted (see, for 
instance, Frederick York Powell: A Life 
and a Selection from His Letters and 
Occasional Writings, Clarendon Press, 
1906, vol. II., pp. 242-253, ‘ Tradition 
and its Conditions’), But the facts 
transmitted by tradition must relate to 
persons and events which have struck 
the popular imagination or are for 
some reason important to the trans- 
mitters, as in the case of the gene- 
alogies of Maori chiefs. But can we 
suppose that in an unlettered age the 
people of Tivoli would remember where 
Horace or Catullus had lived? Is it 
not obvious that the very name of 
Catullus must have been unknown to 
them? The Renaissance ciceroni be- 
tray themselves by saying too much. 
They showed, not merely the sites of 
Horace’s and Catullus’ villas, but also 
that of Maecenas, and even Hallam 
could not swallow that, for he knew 
that it was not a private house at all 
(J.R.S. IV. 129, m.). Mr. Norman 
Douglas, who is both a scholar and a 
thinker, has some remarks on this 
‘ Cicerone-archezology,’ as he calls it, 
that are worth quoting. Of one story 
of Tiberius he says: ‘ This is one of the 
many myths invented by the Cicerones 
of past days, who understood the value 
of quoting historical authorities and of 
showing pseudo-historical sites to the 
credulous traveller of the Grand Tours.’ 
‘It is a mistake, I think, to suppose 
that the various legends of Tiberius 
which now form part of the mental 
equipment of the Capriotes and con- 
stitute a profitable source of revenue 
have remained vivid in their memory 
ever since his day. This is the common 
belief: but I would hazard the state- 
ment that for more than a thousand 
years—before Italy began to be visited 
by tourists—every reminiscence of the 
old Roman had faded out of the popular 
mind’ (Siren Land, ch. 5, New Adelphi 
Library, pp. 108-9). A fortiori, the 
people of Tivoli in a.D. 1300 had long 
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since forgotten Horace and Catullus. 
Why is it that no ‘tradition’ has re- 
corded the site of Horace’s Sabine 
farm? Because it was too far away 
for the ciceroni to take their victims 
to it. 

But Hallam has a third argument. 
He thinks that it can be inferred from 
Horace’s references to Tibur that he 
had in mind always the gorge of the 
Anio below the fall, i.e., the view which 
may be obtained from S. Antonio. 
Hence he argues that Horace must 
have lived in sight of this view. But 
this argument too is worthless. To 
take the second point first, no one, ¢ 
py Oéow Scapvdrdtrev, would maintain 
that poets always live in sight of the 
scenery they describe. Are we to sup- 
pose that Horace was so lazy that he 
never went outside his own grounds, 
or so lacking in appreciation of fine 
scenery that he would not have looked 
at the gorge of the Anio if it had not 
been at his back door? Wherever 
Horace lived, he would surely have 
taken the trouble to walk from time 
to time to the various points from 
which the romantic scenery of Tibur 
could be seen to advantage.? But to 





1¢The names of many other celebrated 
Romans have been distributed at will by the 
local ciceroni among the numerous ruins which 
cover the neighbourhood, but there appears to 
be no evidence to prove that Maecenas, Syphax, 
Ventidius Bassus, or the rest of those enumer- 
ated by Kircher, ever had villas at or near 
Tivoli’ (Burn, of. cit., p. 428). ‘The local 
guides have, to please travellers but without 
the slightest evidence in support of their as- 
sertions, dubbed them the villas of Catullus, 
of Horace, of Ventidius, of Quintilius Varus, 
of Maecenas, Sallust . . . and other celebrated 
Romans’ (did. p. 399). In Gray’s time they 
showed /wo houses of Horace. See his letter 
to West, 20 May, 1740. 

2 Hallam practically gives his case away 
when he says (/.2.S. IV. 29): ‘It has been 
objected that Horace could not have had a 
villa at Tibur, because he speaks of himself as 
“satis beatus unicis Sabinis” (Odes, II, xviii.). 
These words, however, were written when he 
was about forty, and he lived to be fifty-seven. 
His life at Tibur belonged almost entirely to 
his later years.’ If this is so, if Horace did not 
acquire a villa at Tivoli till he was over forty— 
and I have shown above that he probably did 
not have one when he wrote the first book of 
the Epistles, z.e., when he was forty-four—what 
becomes of the inferences from Carm. 1. 7. 12- 
14, from the epithets supinum and udum in 
Carm. 3. 4. 23 and 3. 29. 6, and even of the 


come back to the first point, it is not 
true that Horace has in mind only the 
gorge of the Anio below the fall; for 
Carm. 1. 7. 14, ‘uda mobilibus pomaria 
riuis,’ cannot possibly refer to the 
precipitous sides of the gorge as seen 
from S. Antonio. It does not mean 
‘fruit-orchards wet with the spray of 
cascades’ (J.R.S. IV. 124), but, as I 
pointed out in Cl. Rev. XXXIX. 111, 
orchards wet with irrigation-channels. 
Such orchards would be found on the 
river-flats above the falls, ¢.g., where 
the football-ground now is; much of 
this flat land is still covered with fruit- 
trees, vines, and vegetables. It is a 
curious instance of the fluctuations of 
scholarship that this line was translated 
correctly in the eighteenth century, for 
Francis renders it ‘and fruitful orchards 
bathed by ductile streams.’ Again, 
Hallam took Carm. 4. 3. 10, ‘quae 
Tibur aquae fertile praefluunt,’ to refer 
to the gorge of the Anio. ‘ Between us 
and the town flow the waters of the 
Anio, hurrying westward to the Cam- 
pagna, ‘‘quae Tibur aquae fertile prae- 
fluunt.”” Surely no word could be more 
expressive of the position than “ prae- 
fluunt ”” as we look across the gorge at 
the town of Tivoli with the river flowing 
in front of it’ (J.R.S. IV. 128; cf. Cl. 
Rev. XLII. 126, *I lay special stress 
on the words quae Tibur aquae fertile 
pracfluunt.... The word praeflunnt 
exactly describes the position of the 
river and the town beyond it as Horace 
would see them from his home, and as 
they can be seen from hardly any other 
site’). But praefluunt merely means 





reference to the influence of Tibur on his 
aesthetic development, Carm. 4. 3. 10-12, ‘sed 
quae Tibur aquae fertile praefluunt | et spissae 
nemorum comae | fingent Aeolio carmine no- 
bilem’? For though the passage in the fourth 
book was written long after his fortieth year, it 
nevertheless refers to the period when he was 
writing the first three books of the Odes. All 
these passages he quoted in /.2.S. IV. 123 to 
prove that Horace lived at S. Antonio. Yet to 
say that ‘his life at Tibur belonged almost 
entirely to his later years’ is to admit that 
the passages on which he relied relate to a 
time when Horace did not live anywhere in 
Tibur. But that is admitting too much. It is 
clear that Horace spent a good deal of his time 
at Tibur during the years when he was writing 
the first three books of the Odes; but he did 
not spend it at S. Antonio. 
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‘flow past,’ and could be used of any 
part of the course of any river; com- 
pare, to take the stock parallels, Livy 
1.45 § 6, ‘infima ualle praefluit Tiberis,’ 
and Horace, Carm. 4. 14. 26, ‘ Aufidus, 
qui regna Dauni praefluit Apuli.’ But, 
as Hallam reminds us, ‘ Horace is not 
one who flings his epithets about at 
random’ (Horace at Tibur, p. 30), and 
fertile is not the epithet one would 
apply to the precipitous side of the 
gorge that one sees from the Via delle 
Cascatelle. When Horace wrote ‘fer- 
tile Tibur’ here and ‘ mite solum Tiburis’ 
in Carm. 1. 18. 2, he was undoubtedly 
thinking of the level land along the river 
above and below the gorge. There is 
plenty of fertile land near Tivoli, but 
it is precisely from S. Antonio that 
Horace would see least of it. Hallam, 
in fact, like most of the editors of 
Horace, was obsessed by the falls and 
the gorge of the Anio. They are in- 
deed worthy of all praise; but I suspect 
that Horace saw beauties that are lost 
to us. Monte Catillo, if my memory 
serves me, is a bare, uninteresting hill. 
In Horace’s time it was very likely 
wooded. At any rate the woods of 
Tibur seem to have impressed him at 
least as much as the famous waterfall ; 
he mentions it only once, but the woods 
twice. No doubt there was then much 
woodland in the neighbourhood of 
Tibur. Hallam says: ‘In his expres- 
sion “circa nemus’”’ Horace must refer 
to the lucus [sc. Tiburni] and to some 
small extent of adjacent land’ (J.R.S. 
IV. 125). But nemus is general; it is a 
poetical collective singular, and Wick- 
ham accordingly translates it ‘about 
the woods.’ It means the nemora of the 
next ode. For the woods along the 
banks of the Anio see Pliny, Epp. 8. 
17 § 3, ‘Anio, delicatissimus amnium 
idéoque adiacentibus uillis uelut inui- 
tatus retentusque, magna ex parte 
nemora, quibus inumbratur, et fregit et 
rapuit.’ Hallam thought that ‘Tibur 
supinum’ (Carm, 3. 4. 23) describes the 
appearance of Tibur as seen from 
S. Antonio (J.R.S. IV. 128). I too 
was reminded by the view from the 
Via delle Cascatelle of Juvenal’s ‘ proni 
Tiburis’ (3. 192), which is another 
way of describing the same thing. But 
Burn (op. cit. p. 394, n. 8) says supinum 


‘refers to the sloping part of the hill 
towards the south-west, where there 
are no precipices.’ This will serve to 
illustrate the difficulty of localizing 
Horace’s descriptions. 

Hallam, like most of the editors of 
Horace, assumed that the Cascatelle 
were there in Horace’s time. Burn 
(op. cit. 395) says the canals which 
bring the water to them are apparently 
of very ancient date, and supposes that 
the Cascatelle are referred to by Horace, 
Carm. 1. 7. 13, and Ovid, Amores, 3. 6. 
45-6. But Strabo, p. 238, says: Ti(Soupa 
bev, év 9 TO ‘Hpdxdevov xal 6 katapaxrns, 
dv movet AWTS dv oO ’Aviwv ad’ trpous 
peyaXou Kxatarimtev eis papayya Ba- 
Gciav Kai KaTadon mpos avTH TH Ode. 
évredOev Sé SiéEeroe mediov edxeaprotatov 
«th. From this it appears that he 
knew of only one waterfall. Dionysius 
of Halicarnassus too knew of only one, 
Antig. Rom. 5. 37 § 4, mapa torapov 
"Avinra, ds é« morkews pev TiBipwr Kal” 
vYynrod words éxyeirat oxoTTEAOD KTH. 
It seems probable, therefore, that the 
Cascatelle were not in existence in 
Horace’s time. 

The weakness of Hallam’s case is 
strikingly illustrated by his answer to 
the obvious objection—it was made by 
Nibby; see Burn, of. cit. p. 428—that 
the villa was too large and costly to 
have belonged to Horace. He sup- 
poses that it may have been built by 
Maecenas, and that he may have ‘at- 
tached to it bachelor quarters for his 
friend Horace’ (J.R.S. IV. 129). But 
if it was Maecenas’, it was not Horace’s. 
And one suspects that, however great 
Horace’s affection for Maecenas may 
have been, he valued his independence 
too much to live with him and was too 
wise to run the risks of too close in- 
timacy with so eccentric and changeable 
a man as Maecenas, ‘ qui uxorem miliens 
duxit, cum unam habuerit’ (Seneca, 
Epp. 114 § 6; cf. de providentia 3 § 10, 
‘amoribus anxio et morosae uxoris co- 
tidiana repudia deflenti ’).' 


1 By aguarum fragoribus in the latter pas- 
sage is meant, I think, not ‘the roar of falling 
waters’ in a waterfall (/.R.S. /.c.), but the 
sound of fountains ina peristylium. The phrase 
naturally suggests the crash of a waterfall, but 
the context points rather to the luxury of a 
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In short, the tradition that Horace’s 
villa was at S. Antonio is a figment of 
the ciceroni of the Renaissance, every 
link of Hallam’s chain-argument is 
rotten, and there is nothing in Horace’s 
poems to prove that he ever owned a 
house in or near Tibur, much less to 
indicate its site. If Suetonius is right, 
and if the house near the grove of 
Tiburnus was really Horace’s, the only 


great mansion (per symphoniarum cantum— 
mero—in pluma). 


PINDAR: A 


Dr. FARNELL’s courteous ‘ Pindar: 
A Reply’ (C.R. xlvii pp. 9 ff.) calls for 
some answer from the writer of the 
review. Several of his points are 
questions of taste, but some admit 
of argument. He says that in his 
note on Ol. viii 54 he meant the 
rule about conditional sentences ‘to 
apply only where the apodosis contained 
a past tense of the indicative with dy.’ 
Since the apodosis of the sentence on 
which he was commenting does not 
contain such an indicative, the rule, 
even untruncated, would have been 
irrelevant. With regard to the past 
participles which I quoted in my 
criticism of his note on IJsth. ti 35, I 
cannot agree that the temporal relation 
between Svoxnoats and dxovticcaius 
there, if they are taken to refer to 
a single action, differs from those 
between piyracs and dyevoac@ar in 
Pyth. i. 45, between dp0ecais and aédeiv 
in Ol. iii, 1-3, or between tiwdoas and 
Swpycerar in Ol. vii. 3-5. As for fr. 
104D, the words in point are thus printed 
by Dr. Farnell : 

uh viv véxralp id6v7’ dao xpdvas éuds + 

duGvr’ a[\Abrprov pbov] wap’ d\wupor* 

olxec Bor 
and in the Commentary (p. 431) he 
writes ‘ enough is preserved of the text 
to reveal that he [Pindar] is advising 
two of them .. . to quench their thirst 
always with his nectarous draughts and 
not with bad water drawn from other 
fountains.... We have found this self- 
advertisement ... in the epinikians: 
but it jars on us to find it in a public 
hymn. . I cannot blame myself 
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thing of which one can be tolerably 
certain is that it was not at S. Antonio. 
R. L. DunpaBin. 
University of Tasmania. 








1 Though I do not think highly of Hallam’s 
arguments in defence of S. Antonio, I am not 
blind to the merits of Horace at Tibur. His 
account of Horace’s Sabine farm is most useful 
and, as far as I can judge, very accurate. His 
discussion of the site of the Fons Bandusiae is 
valuable ; to my thinking it settles the question 
and thereby helps to fix the site of Horace’s 
farm. His photographs are charming, and 
there are some very useful plans. 


REJOINDER. 


for having supposed that Dr. Farnell 
took Pindar in éuas to be speaking in 
the first person. 

In my comment on Pyth. iii. 16 my 
main point was that the words ov« &ew’ 
éNciv tpamrelavy vuydiay must mean 
‘ she did not wait for the coming of the 
bridal feast ’ and that they cannot bear 
Dr. Farnell’s sense ‘she could not 
expect that to her would come the 
bridal feast.’ It still seems to me 
obvious that Apollo expected her to 
wait for a bridal feast which would have 
come if she had waited : the question of 
how active a part he would have taken 
in promoting it is unimportant. Zeus, 
at all events, if the scholiast on 
Il, xii. 292 may be trusted, did as much 
for Europa (dcvatropOyevoas eis Kpnrnv 
epiyn avtn. €10’ obtws cuv@kicey avTHv 
"Actepiwv T@ Kpnrav Bactrel). 

The most important part of the 
‘Reply’ concerns my criticism of Dr. 
Farnell’s discussion of Pyth. iii. 67. 
My parallel was exaggerated, but it was 
deliberately exaggerated in order to 
emphasize a most serious criticism. 
Dr. Farnell seems to me to have missed 
the main point of the Third Pythian. 
Pindar begins by wishing that Chiron 
were still alive ‘even such as he was’ (I 
quote Dr. Farnell) ‘when he reared 
Asklepios in days of old.’ The whole 
significance of this wish is that Chiron 
might have sent forth a new Asklepios, 
who might have healed the sick Hieron. 
The expression of the wish stresses its 
hopelessness (fwew Tov amovyopevor), 
and the stories both of Asklepios and of 
his mother are so told as to emphasize 
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the uselessness and danger of imprac- 
ticable desire. The second reference to 
Chiron (in ll. 63 ff.) is a last wistful 
harking back to the vain wish with 
which Pindar opened—the wish that 
divine healers still walked the earth— 
and it prepares the way for the magnifi- 
cent counsels of fortitude and resigna- 


MORE BACCHYLIDES ? 


AmoNncG the recently published papyri of the 
Societa Italiana (P.S./., vol. x, 1932), no. 1181 
presents attractive problems. First there is 
the problem of restoring the text, which still 
displays many a gap, and then there remains 
the problem of interpretation. Two odes are 
preserved in part by the papyrus : of the first, 
37 lines from the end of the poem; of the 
second, 3 opening lines with title. The title 
of the first has not survived, but a key to the 
contents lies in Il. 27-29. The whole section, 
Il. 21-29, admits of fairly certain reconstruction, 
as far as sense goes. Read: 

21 pan’ eyy[varo] rofalira paris 
émei Séx[cuo]s xla[e]v 
ém}e{l modu der]ipéwy dxrav 
xOua mel pov} dx’ 'IXlov 
25 Gedy ri[s, aju- 
pavidy [5 dwédectev 
ad& wéve[iv Tov pev wjap’ “Ard 
rdv 8’ otdépue[vor kara K]bopuov 
29 mpopvyeiv Od[varor - 
‘Strongly confirmed was this report when in 
visible proof there stepped upon the wooded 
shore, travelling across the sea from Ilium, a 
god, who clearly proclaimed that the one was 
to stay there in Hades, the other in order due 
to escape accursed death.’ 

The reference can hardly be other than to 
the Dioscuri. Or have we here some apocryphal 
transference of legend to another pair of Divine 
Twins? The mention of Ilium in 1. 24 and 
apparently of Ip: ]apid{es in 1. 36 might suggest 
the Kdfe:po, who have relations with Troy. 
The island (d«ra@v) would then be Samothrace. 
The title of the second ode is Aevximmides, and 
they were the wives of the Dioscuri. The 
question therefore turns on the arrangement 
of these odes. Were kindred subjects grouped 
together, or was the order alphabetical as in 
the Dithyramés of the British Museum Bac- 
chylides? In the latter casea title like KaBepo 
would be in place, but so also would Kdcrwp 
cai TloAvdevxns. It might be argued, however, 
that for them the title Awoxovpo: would have 
been more probable. 

H. J. M. MILNE. 

British Museum. 


THE TRANSFERENCE OF THE 
TREASURY IN 454 B.C. 


IT is commonly stated or suggested that the 
Federal Treasury was transferred from Delos to 
Athens in 454 on the proposal of the Samians : 
the most recent reference is that made by Mr. 
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tion which begin with the penultimate 
antistrophe. The supposition that in 
this second reference to Chiron Pindar 
is recommending the employment of 
identifiable and available contemporary 
practitioners reins the whole sequence 
of thought. D. S. ROBERTSON. 
Trinity College, Cambridge. 


M. N. Tod on p. 54 of his eagerly awaited and 
masterly Greek Historical Inscriptions. That 
one of the great autonomous allies should thus 
play into the hands of Athens as late as 454 
would be, if it were true, a very significant fact : 
especially if West is right in arguing (American 
Historical Review, 1930, p. 267) that it was 
precisely during the years of Kimon’s ostracism 
that Athens began to treat the allies with in- 
creasing harshness. We need, then, respect- 
able evidence for the Samian proposal: but 
have, in fact, only one authority, Plutarch’s 
Aristeides, 25: the other sources (Hill’s Sources 
I. 51 ff.) make no mention of the Samians. 
Plutarch’s sentence, quoting Theophrastos, is as 
follows: Kal yap ra ypnpard now éx Andov 
Sovrevopéver ’AOnvate kopioa mapa ras cvvOnKas 
[kai], Sapiov cionyoupevar, elmeiv éxeivov, as ov 
Sixaov pév, cvpdpepoy 8€ rovr’ éori. And he is 
speaking of Aristeides, who was surely long 
dead by 454. The Germans mostly regard the 
whole anecdote as a tendentious invention : but 
why invent Samos? It may well be that in the 
early and amicable days of the League the 
Samians proposed the transference for greater 
safety ; and that Aristeides rejected the plan as 
attractive but impolitic, as it was. But that is a 
weak reason for supposing that it was Samos 
who made the proposal in 454; and there is no 
other. Keil’s Anonymus Argentinensis may 
be guessing with its ascription of the proposal 
to Perikles (see Keil’s edition, p. 121 ff.) ; but it 
is supported implicitly by Plut. Perth/es 12, and 
by the probabilities of 454. A single anachro- 
nistic anecdote is not solid ground for the 
Samians in 454. 
R. H. DUNDAs. 
Christ Church, Oxford. 


STHAOTPPAPIAI. 


MR. BUCKLER’S article on ‘A Pagan Re- 
cantation’ in the February number of the 
Classical Review (XLVII, pp. 7 f.) suggests an 
interesting question as to how far back the 
practice goes of inscribing on pillars not merely 
recantations, but prayers in time of distress. 
Several of the Psalms are described in the 
LXX version as ornAoypadgiat, and in the Vulgate 
as tituli inscriptiones. We have (giving the 
LXX number) first 15 (16), a prayer for pro- 
tection and a declaration of faith, developing 
into a song of joy for blessings received. 
55 (56) states the occasion of his appeal (a 
defeat by the Philistines) ; declares his loyalty 
to Jehovah ; recites his deliverance. 56 (57): 
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a similar hymn when he was being hunted by 
Saul. 57 (58) recites the sins of the people; 
describes their punishment by Jehovah ; con- 
cludes with a recognition of his power. LXX 
58 and 59 are similar ornAoypadia. 

Speaking generally, these compositions con- 


tain, with the author's name in the title, all the 
four elements in the inscriptions discussed by 
Mr. Buckler, but (4) and (a) are oN mers or 
interwoven, and (c) instead of a confession is 
(except in 57) a declaration of innocence. 

F. S. SALISBURY. 








REVIEWS 


GREEK CITIES. 


Greek Cities. By P. A. Hutton. Pp. 
xi+25; 65 plates of photographs. 
London: Dent, 1932. Cloth, ros. 6d. 

Why does Greek travel tempt so many 

authors, young and old alike, to write 

a book on the subject when they have 

few qualifications except enthusiasm ? 

Presumably it is because they wish 

above all to convey to others the enjoy- 

ment afforded by their experiences, but 
their readers may legitimately demand 
something more than this. In Greek 

Cities, Mr. P. A. Hutton, whose short 

introductory essay leaves us in no 

doubt of his sensitive appreciation of 
the beauties of Greece, gives us sixty- 

five photographs (measuring ca. 6 x 34 

inches) selected to represent some of 

the less familiar of Greek city-sites. 

We are informed (on the dust-cover) 

that ‘of most of the sites depicted in 

this book no photographs have previ- 
ously been published, and many of 
them are of out-of-the-way regions not 
visited by the ordinary traveller’; but 
this is misleading, for. fully half of the 
plates depict such easily accessible sites 
as Aegina, Eleusis, Sunium, Corinth, 

Epidauros, Mycenae, Tiryns, Olympia, 

Sparta and Delphi. The remainder 

include, among others, views of Bassae, 

Messene, Eleutherae, Boeotian Orcho- 

menos, Lebadeia and Tithorea. Per- 

haps the ordinary traveller cannot find 
time to visit all these sites, but they 
are none of them remote from well- 
trodden tracks. Since Andritsaena, for 
example, lies on a motor-road, Bassae 
can be easily included in a short Arca- 
dian tour. Moreover, we are struck by 
certain ‘omissions: the author appar- 
ently did not deviate a few minutes 
from his route to Sparta in order to see 
the charming site of Tegea, and seems 
to have missed the Orthia sanctuary 


and the ‘ Tomb of Leonidas’ at Sparta, 
where he saw only remains of the 
Roman period. 

Some of the photographs are very 
good, others not so successful; but the 
use of collotype for reproducing them 
is a rather dubious advantage, for as 
they are small it causes several of them 
to lose in the process much of that 
sharpness of outline which best conveys 
the clearness of the Greek atmosphere. 
We should also have preferred to find 
in the introductory essay a less hazy 
treatment of some of the more familiar 
facts of archaeology and mythology. 
Consultation of standard works of refer- 
ence should have saved the author from 
stating, for instance, that the Theseion 
is the ‘temple of Theseus and Herakles’; 
that the Aphaia-temple at Aigina is 
‘ possibly of the seventh century B.c.’; 
that the archaic temple at Corinth 
(attributed to Aphrodite in the caption 
to Pl. LIV., but to Apollo on p. 17) is 
‘perhaps the earliest Doric temple in 
the world’; or again that the rape of 
Persephone took place at Eleusis, or 
that Agamemnon had ivory shoulders 
—for the scholion on Pindar’s first 
Olympian hardly justifies this pictur- 
esque touch! On p. 19 it is apparently 
implied that the Vaphio cups were 
found at Mycenae; the captions to 
Pls. XII. and XIII. should read 
Heraeum, and not Temple of Zeus, at 
Olympia; and, unless we are greatly 
mistaken, P]. X. represents not Tithorea 
but part of the south face of the late- 
Roman wall surrounding the Acropolis 
at Sparta. 

It is a pity that Mr. Hutton did not 
submit his book before publication to 
some friend who could have removed 
these blemishes. None of them, how- 
ever, offends us as. much as the price of 
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the book. 
economy, libraries and _ individuals 
should really not be asked to pay 


In these days of enforced 


ros. 6d. for such an unassuming pro- 
duction. A. M. Woopwarb. 
University of Sheffield. 





THE PROMETHEUS. 


Aeschylus: The Prometheus Bound. 
Edited, with Introduction, Commen- 
tary and Translation, by GEORGE 
THomson, M.A. Pp. viii+184. Cam- 
bridge: University Press, 1932. Cloth, 
12s. 6d. net. 

THIs is an interesting edition of the 
Prometheus. The editor professes him- 
self a follower of Mr. J. T. Sheppard, 
and shows his discipleship especially 
in his views about the rvpayvos and the 
way in which he observes patterns in 
the work of his author. But the desire 
to find the equivalent of a musical rondo 
in speeches or parts of a play sometimes 
becomes over-emphatic; it leads him, 
for instance, to see the alternation of the 
themes ‘ Bondage, the Eagle, Bondage’ 
in the speech from the Prometheus Un- 
bound rendered by Cicero in the Tuscu- 
lan Disputations, where in the third 
section of the passage quoted there is 
only one line that refers to the bondage, 
but Prometheus dwells upon his other 
miseries; it is also one among the 
reasons that make him accept the much 
disputed passage in the Antigone as the 
work of Sophocles, the rejection of which 
he regards as a ‘reproach to modern 
scholarship.’ 

In his introduction he ingeniously 
reconstructs the lost plays, [lpounOeds 
Avdpevos and IpounBevs mupdopos, using 
not only the fragments and definite 
allusions to them in antiquity, but get- 
ting hints from Apollodorus, Hyginus, 
and the painting by Evanthes described 
by Achilles Tatius. He gives convin- 
cing grounds for the belief that the Ilup- 
gopos was the third play of the trilogy. 
But he is on less secure ground when 
he supposes that passages in the extant 
play point to a correspondence with 
the other two plays, that ¢.g. one reason 
at any rate for the allusions to Atlas, 
Etna and Typho in the Prometheus 
Bound is that these subjects reappeared 
in the Prometheus Unbound. It is true 
that two of them are brought into con- 
nection with the story by Apollodorus, 


but an allusion to them in one play 
seems to give neither more nor less 
strength to the expectation of finding 
the allusion repeated. The passage 
from Strabo which he brings forward 
in support of his view that Etna appears 
in the second play only attributes a 
derivation of Rhegium to Aeschylus, 
and the account of Etna that follows is 
not quoted as from Aeschylus. 

Mr. Thomson will win ready assent 
to his belief that the Prometheus is a 
very late play of Aeschylus, perhaps the 
latest. Apart from the reasons that he 
gives, the technique of the iambics is 
suggestive of Sophoclean influence: for 
instance, there are in this play twenty 
examples of a sixth foot beginning a 
sentence continued in the next line, or 
containing a word like érv or das in- 
troducing a clause in the following line: 
there are, I believe, only ten other 
examples in the other six plays, seven 
of which are in the Oresteia; again, the 
dialogue has become much more natural 
than in the three earliest plays (inci- 
dentally, by what is probably a mis- 
print, 479 is given as the date of the 
Persae on page 32). He enumerates 
many examples of words common to 
the Prometheus and the Oresteia or to 
the Prometheus and Sophocles. He ends 
his preface by mentioning the use of the 
third actor and the probable use of the 
éxxvxXnua as evidence that the play is 
later than the Oresteia. But these seem 
less weighty arguments ; for even if we 
do not accept the view that the part of 
Prometheus was spoken from inside a 
big wicker figure, in which case the 
same actor could play Hephaestus, 
the third actor is not incorporated in 
the dialogue as in one part of the 
Eumenides, but Prometheus preserves a 
stony silence in the prologue like Cas- 
sandra in the Agamemnon, whose ex- 
ample might be added to the excellent 
note on the silent actor in Aeschylus on 
page 140. As to the employment of 
the éxxv«Anwa for removing Prometheus 
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at the end, it seems rash to ascribe to 
this machine a use which is the exact 
opposite of that found in other plays. 

The verse translation is satisfactory 
and sufficiently close to the Greek, 
though not everyone will care for the 
way in which the ends of lines separate 
nouns from their adjectives, ¢.g. ‘for 
thy | calamities’; ‘ strong { constraint’; 
‘obscure | risings’; and, above all, ‘my 
wind-| swift seat.’ In the lyric parts 
Mr. Thomson has kept as nearly as 
he can to the metres of the original; 
sometimes as with anacreontics and 
anapaests the attempt is successful, but 
at times one finds oneself looking at the 
Greek to see what the rhythm of the 
English is. 

Mr. Thomson says that the object of 
his edition is literary and not textual. 
The commentary therefore seems in- 
tended rather to supplement other 
editions than to take their place, for 
conjectures are sometimes accepted into 
the text without any reasons being given 
in the notes, though seldom do such 
admissions cause one to raise objections. 
The editor has not incorporated many 
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emendations of his own, and the onl 

one that I am prepared to quarrel wit 

is his insertion of y' after didous in 262. 
(It had already been made by Weck- 
lein.) None of the passages quoted by 
him of «al wn... ye as ‘taking up the 
idea of a previous speaker, often with a 
strong affirmative,’ seem to me quite 
parallel; it is to be noticed that in 
some of them the consent is to do 
something which the other speaker 
does not really want done; the other 
two passages where xal pov... ye 
occurs in the play (1014, 1017) I should 
be inclined to explain under Mr. Thom- 
son’s fourth heading as ‘ mildly adversa- 
tive. That the notes are intended 
to be supplementary rather than all- 
sufficing seems to be indicated by the 
fact that there are no notes on some 
passages of real difficulty which are 
fully dealt with by other editors, but 
there is a wealth of parallel passages 
to illustrate usages of style or similarity 
of dialogue, and the mythology and 
theatrical arrangementsare fully treated. 

A. S. OWEN. 
Keble College, Oxford. 





THE SPEECH OF 


Eine Rede des Thukydides. Die Friedes- 
mahnung des Hermokrates, interpre- 
tiert von G. P. LANDMANN. Pp. 82. 
Kiel: Lipsius und Tischer, 1932. 
Paper, M. 1.50. 

In this elaborate exposition of the 

speech of Hermocrates at the Congress 

of Gela in 424 B.c. (Th. IV. 59 f.) Mr. 

Landmann has raised a monument to 

the genius of’ Phucydides. 

He begi 3 with a close translation of 
the relevant antecedent passages and 
of the speech itself. Then he gives the 
reason for the unusual paucity of narra- 
tive in the speech, and dwells on its 
importance : it was delivered at a 
turning-point in the fortunes of Athens, 
and on an occasion unprecedented in 
Greek history, when an effort was being 
made to unite a country containing 
many independent cities in a free con- 
federation for self-defence. 

The commentary which follows is 


' exhaustive, crammed with closely rea- 


soned argument and an imposing array 
NO. CCCXLIII. VOL. XLVII. 





HERMOCRATES. 


of parallels from the other speeches of 
Thucydides both to the form and to the 
matter, as well as illustrations from 
other authors. There is a great deal in 
it that merits the attention of Thucydi- 
dean scholars and Greek historians. 
Its weak point is that the author fre- 
quently expatiates on matters that must 
be obvious to any attentive reader. 

For the text he mainly follows Hude. 
But I notice a few divergences which 
are important. At c. 59, 2 he puts a 
colon after dwotpémera: and a full stop 
after éAaccotcGa:, insisting that aira 
8é radra—not EupBaiver 5é—introduces 
the antithesis to rod pév modéuov. He 
makes the proem end at yévorro (c. 59, 
3), and the development open at ra yap 
iéta—so that yap is used as if a verb of 
saying preceded. At c. 62, 2 he prints 
(with Reiske) Soxeite . . . ody Haovyiav 
MaGAXov % Toreuov Taioa av... dia- 
ca@oa, but in an appendix suggests 
Soxel ... Hovyia .. . Todepmos, objecting 
to Hude’s doxe? ye that ye has no sense. 
E 
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But. ye is surely in place, emphasizing 
the alternative.' 

Classen is mentioned only once; but 
Landmann is often at variance with 
him, and where this is so he is con- 
vincing. Thus in c. 59, 3 metp@pcBa is 
unquestionably indicative (cf. the con- 
tents of c. 58). In c. 61, 3 he argues, 
with much emphasis, that avtixa ti 
éaccotcOas means not ‘ yielding a 
little now in order to avoid having to 
give up more in the future,’ but simply 
loss pure and simple—sich gleich etwas 





1 | presume that dora@ynrov for dréxpaproyv at 
c. 63, I is a mere oversight. 


Before and after Socrates. By F. M. 
CORNFORD. Pp. x+113. Cambridge: 
University Press, 1932. Cloth, 4s. 6d. 

Socrates. By A. E. Taytor. Pp. 182. 
London: Peter Davies, 1932. Cloth, 


5S. 
THESE two little books are fitly re- 
viewed together, because they both, 
though in differing degree, centre round 
the figure of Socrates. Professor Corn- 
ford’s work consists of four lectures 
delivered at Cambridge last year for 
the Board of Extra-Mural Studies. The 
four lectures, each occupying one 
chapter of the book, are on Ionian 
Science before Socrates, Socrates, 
Plato, and Aristotle respectively. The 
first chapter is largely occupied with 
an attempt to explain what there was 
new about the beginning of Greek 
science. It is full of pregnant sugges- 
tions, though I am sceptical about 
the ‘primitive solipsism’ of the new- 
born infant. The treatment of the 
actual contributions of the philosophers 
is very brief, and mainly occupied in 
stressing the purely materialistic char- 
acter of their explanations, culminating 
in the development of Atomism. It is 
perhaps unfair to criticize this chapter 
for omissions, but I cannot help wish- 
ing that a word had been said about 
Parmenides, whose contributions to 
thought seem to me as pregnant for 
the future as those of any other single 
thinker before Socrates. 

Socrates, for Professor Cornford, 
marks a turning-point in Greek thought, 
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SOCRATES. 











nehmen lassen—as antithesis to ta xépdy, 
Assuming that Thucydides never nods, 
this is certainly true, and avrixa, I 
suppose, does not imply a contrast with 
the future here, or—if it does—the con- 
trast is with future gain to be won by 
war. 

In an appendix, by way of contrast 
with the masterly oratory of Thucydides, 
a translation is given of what Polybius 
(XII. 25) says of the speech that Timaeus 
represented Hermocrates as delivering 
on this occasion. 

E. C. MARCHANT. 


Lincoln College, Oxford. 


because he first ‘discovered the soul.’ 
By this is meant that he first put for- 
ward the ‘care of the soul’ or the 
search for spiritual perfection (‘the 
morality of aspiration’ Professor Corn- 
ford calls it elsewhere) as the proper 
object of human endeavour. Plato fol- 
lowed him and, influenced also by 
Pythagoras, developed what he found 
implicit in his master’s teaching into 
the systematic philosophy that we find 
in the dialogues. The explicit contri- 
bution of Socrates is estimated ‘on con- 
servative lines. Professor Cornford 
denies to him not only the theory of 
Forms, but also, on grounds that do not 
entirely convince me, the definite belief 
in personal immortality at all. But, in 
general, the treatment of the relations 
between Socrates and Plato seems to 
me admirable. Indeed these two chap- 
ters as a whole touch the high-water 
mark of ciear exposition of a difficult 
subject. The estimate of the influence 
of Pythagoras and the exposition of the 
meaning of the theory of Forms are 
really masterly. 

The last chapter on Aristotle, with a 
word at the end on Stoics and Epicur- 
eans, comes rather in the form of an 
addendum. But, though not perhaps 
so impressive as the two middle chap- 
ters, it is hard to see where it could be 
bettered within the given limits of space. 
For the book as a whole one can have 
nothing but praise. It would be diffi- 
cult to find a better sketch of the de- 
velopment of Greek thought for the 
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general reader or the beginner in the 
subject. 

Professor Taylor's volume appears in 
the series of short biographies published 
by Messrs. Peter Davies, and its subject 
seems better adapted to the series than 
some of those included in it. For we 
know just enough about Socrates for 
adequate treatment in a volume of this 
size. And the treatment here, as in the 
previous volume, can only be described 
as brilliant. About three-quarters of 
the volume is devoted to the life of 
Socrates, and the remainder to his 
thought. But the first part also in- 
cludes a careful examination of the 
evidence on which our knowledge of 
him is based. For Professor Taylor, of 
course, the historical Socrates 1s sub- 
stantially identical with the Socrates of 
Plato’s dialogues. So the exposition 
of his thought includes a good deal, in 
particular the theory of Forms, which is 
expounded by Professor Cornford as 
Plato’s. I find it impossible to decide 
which of the two expositions of the 
doctrine pleases me the more. But 
the central importance of Socrates, for 
both authors, lies in his discovery of 
the soul. Only Professor Taylor means 
much more by this than Professor 
Cornford. For he ascribes to Socrates 
not only a belief in personal immor- 
tality, but the whole conception of what 
we understand by the soul in modern 
thought at all. I think it possible that he 
exaggerates the originality of Socrates 
here, though his points are most skil- 
fully made. But I should be prepared 
to go a good way further with him than 
would Professor Cornford. 

It is necessary, and indeed desirable, 
to admit a considerable amount of con- 
troversy into any discussion of Socrates 
at the present time. Professor Taylor 
still maintains intact his well-known 
views on the relations of Socrates and 
Plato, in spite of their almost unani- 
mous rejection both here and abroad. 
Opinion in these matters must neces- 
sarily depend to such an extent on per- 
sonal estimates of probability that it is 
not surprising that divergent views con- 
tinue to be held. But it is a little sur- 
prising that Professor Taylor seems to 
remain so blandly oblivious of the tenor 
of the criticism which has been brought 





against his conclusions. It is true 
that in the present work he warns his 
readers fairly that his views are not 
held by the majority of scholars. But 
I am afraid that the reader will be left 
with the further impression that this 
majority must be composed of very 
foolish persons, who give and have no 
genuine grounds for their beliefs at all. 
This can hardly be accepted as fair. 
Thus, for instance, those who differ 
from Professor Taylor would hardly 
accept as representing their position 
the statement that ‘it is commonly 
assumed without proof, or with no 
proof but a few ambiguous expressions 
in Aristotle, that this doctrine [the 
theory of Forms] was discovered by 
Plato for the first time after the death 
of Socrates.’ It is, in the main, true to 
say that the only positive evidence on 
this particular point is to be found in 
the testimony of Aristotle, which is not 
really so very ambiguous. But for the 
general view that Plato did not hesitate 
to put into the mouth of Socrates views 
which he had developed himself after 
his master’s death there is weighty evi- 
dence, including his own words in the 
Seventh Letter. Even this evidence, 
considered by itself, may not seem at 
first sight very large in bulk. But the 
real question to ask is how it compares 
with the evidence on the other side. 


Professor Taylor has here and else-" 


where produced a few dubious passages 
from various sources which might pos- 
sibly be taken as corroboration of some 
of the details of his view, if it were 
already accepted as probable on other 
grounds. But the whole weight of his 
theory really rests on his assumption of 
the extreme improbability of the belief 
that Plato would be guilty of the ‘ mys- 
tification’ of representing Socrates as 
holding views which he had never 
actually held. But this really begs the 
question. For it, in turn, rests on the as- 
sumption that there was any ‘ mystifi- 
cation ’ about it, that Plato intended his 
account to be taken as strictly historical 
and supposed that his readers would 
take it assuch. If there are any reasons 
for doubting this assumption, and there 
certainly are reasons which seem strong 
to many people, the whole argument, 
as it seems to me, falls to the ground. 
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A great weakness of Professor Tay- 
lor’s position is that he still seems too 
often ready to argue as if the sole alter- 
native to his point of view were the 
belief that the Platonic Socrates is pure 
fiction, a mere ‘ mask’ for Plato’s own 
views. Yet a glance at Professor Corn- 
ford’s book would show him that that 
is not in these days the real position 
that he is called on to refute at all. He 
never seems to appreciate the possi- 
bility of a gradual and continuous de- 
velopment of a point of view based 
throughout on lines of thought first 
suggested by Socrates, but developing 
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eventually considerably beyond any- 
thing explicitly taught by him. Such 
an account would not be open to many 
of his criticisms, and would at the same 
time avoid the great difficulties that 
beset his own theory. 

It would be a pity to end on a note 
of criticism, and I would conclude by 
reiterating my profound admiration for 
both these books, which everyone can 
read with pleasure and profit whether 
at the end they agree or disagree with 
their conclusions. 

G. C. Fen. 

University of Bristol. 





A FRENCH EDITION OF THE POETICS. 


Aristote, Poétique. Texte établi et 
traduit par J. HARDY. Pp. xxvii+ 
140. (Collection des Universités de 
France.) Paris: ‘Les Belles Lettres,’ 
1932. Paper, 16 francs. 

THE Budé series is superior to the 

English Loeb series in cheapness and 

lightness, and sometimes in scholarship 

also. In this volume it is so, though by 
no very great margin. The introduc- 
tions designed for the general reader are 
necessarily brief and compressed and 
refer elsewhere for fuller treatment. In 

22 pages M. Hardy deals with most of 

the important topics: the unity of the 

Poetics, its place in Aristotle’s develop- 

ment, the text, the bibliography (with 

indications of its value). One might 
disagree with some of the conclusions, 

e.g. on the existence of a second book. 

The treatment of piwnois is rather ex- 

iguous, and Aristotle’s preoccupation 

with drama and apparent neglect of 
lyric poetry might have received a word 
of further explanation. Athens in the 
fourth century was preoccupied with 
drama, and all Greek poetry tends to be 
mythical rather than lyrical. That 
most Greek poetry was recited drama- 
tically is not enough to account for the 
prominence of drama, since Aristotle 
several times says that poetic effect 
should be obtained without presenta- 
tion. Rather Aristotle held that drama 


is the fullest and most complex form of 
imitation, while other forms, such as 
epic, differ only by not possessing some 
of the ei5n of drama. 


Indeed, Aristotle 


insists against the tendencies of his age 
on retaining the lyrical and musical 
element in drama, the chorus. 

The discussion of «a@apars is full and 
linked with a history of its interpretation 
since the Renaissance, but is not as clear 
as it might be. Is it true that the 
medical interpretation, established by 
Weil and Bernays, is irreconcilable with 
any ‘moral effect’ of tragedy? The 
xd0apors of pity and fear (which, as is 
clear from the Rhetoric, are a single 
emotion, ‘sympathetic fear’) is the 
reduction of that emotion to the mean, 
an elimination of excess or defect. The 
psychological deviations from the mean 
are correlated with or caused by physio- 
logical excesses of hot and cold black 
bile. The theory of «4@apats is a moral 
justification of poetry against the attacks 
of Plato. The hit at the Italians (p. 19), 
‘une version assez peu chrétienne, puis- 
qu’elle fait de la pitié une faiblesse, ne 
pouvait convenirauxthéoriciens frangais 
du XVII° siécle,’ was unnecessary, since 
Corneille, quoted by M. Hardy, says 
much the same. M. Hardy has how- 
ever profited by Rostagni’s excellent 
edition, and the text is in substance 
his, 7.¢. based on A‘, B, and the Arabs. 

The translation is usually accurate 
and neat, and shows how well suited 
French is to the translation of terse and 
logical sentences. The supplementary 
notes are informative and as a rule well 
selected, but no principle seems to be 
observed in distributing them between 
the foot of the page and the pages at the 
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end of the book. Examples of exactly 
the same kind can be found in both. 
But a few doubts arise in regard to both 
translation and notes. In 54b 13, ‘re- 
marquables,’ still less ‘ qui doivent avoir 
de l’allure,’ will not do for émvecxeis. It 
ts a question of goodness, as a condition 
of pity. In 55a 27, for dmevavtia ‘de 
ce qui est de nature a choquer’ might 
be misleading, and confused with puapov. 
Nor is rd repar@des exactly what arouses 
‘Vhorreur’ or ‘l’effroi.’ In 50a 21, ‘ re- 
goivent par surcroit’ is dubious for 
cuptrepiAapBavoves (and, in general, 
M. Hardy is not clear on Aristotle’s 


view of the relation of action and - 


character); and in 50b 9g the translation 
of év ols obx gots SHdrov suggests that 
mpoaipeots means a choice of alterna- 
tives. ‘Auteurs’ is not adequate for 
éfapxorrwyr, even if we were to grant the 
identity of author and actor in some 
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cases. ‘Efdpyew does not mean d:ddc- 
«ev. 54a 23 and note seem mistaken, 
as Sewn can mean ‘habile raisonneuse’ 
and Melanippe is at once quoted by Aris- 
totle. A few omissions might also be 
easily supplemented. The important 
concept of mepiréreca demands fuller 
treatment. A note is needed on xpdtic- 
tov 5€ TO Tedevtaiov at 54a 4. Other 
possible and even more probable inter- 
pretations might be mentioned, ¢.g. on 
the causes of poetry (c. 4), and at 51a 3 
fov as ‘picture.’ Is it enough simply 
to say that the meaning is obscure at 
50a 25 (anOeis), 54b 16 and 56b 8? 

This edition can be recommended to 
the general reader, but there is still no 
edition of the Poetics which sufficiently 
explains it in the light of Aristotle’s 
other works, especially the Ethics. 

C. G. HARDIE. 
Balliol College, Oxford. 


A READER OF HELLENISTIC GREEK. 


Vox Graeca. Griechisches Lesebuch 
fiir die oberen Klassen, fiir Studie- 
rende und fiir Freunde humanistischer 
Bildung. Das Zeitalter des Hellenis- 
mus. I: Der hellenistische Mensch. 
Herausgegeben von R. HERTZzOG, 
P. DittricH, K. LISTMANN. Pp. x+ 
123; 15 illustrations. Leipzig: Die- 
terich, 1932. Cloth, RM. 2.go. 

Tuis, the first of three projected 

volumes, contains passages in which is 

revealed to us the individual as he was 
and as he lived in the Hellenistic age. 

To those who wish to cross the bridge 

that leads from the Greek to the Roman 

classical literature the book offers 
exactly what they need. The text con- 
sists of five of Theophrastus’ Characters, 
the trial scene from Menander’s Epitre- 
pontes and the ‘Papyrus Didotiana,’ 
some Theocritus and Herondas, a few 
epigrams of the third and second cen- 
turies, two delightful passages from 

Polybius, and five papyrus documents 

(a will from Elephantine and four 

letters). The other two volumes are to 
be devoted respectively to pure poetry 
and to history, including records on 
stone and papyrus. 

The little introductions are skilfully 
designed to awaken the reader’s curi- 


osity. The text of the passages has been 
revised, and some good corrections have 
been introduced. 

The notes are simple, concise, and 
clear. The amount of help given on 
elementary points is large in the earlier 
pieces, but is diminished as the reader 
becomes—or is expected to become— 


more familiar with the idiom. But it is. 


surely rather much to expect of a reader 
who needs to be told at the beginning 
that xareveyOjva is from xatapépopas 
and that puyow means ‘I feel cold,’ that 
he should understand icat: without 
help when he comes to Theocritus, and 
yarxives or «aml BuBdAim when he 
arrives at Herondas. And sometimes 
on one and the same page of the book 
things explained seem easier than things 
that are not explained. Surely, for 
example, in Zjvwr t@ map’ ’AtroAdwviov 
(p. 121) the genitive is harder than that 
in Znvev tapa Bevdirov on the same 
page. Similarly on p. 115 (Polyb. 
XXXI. 14) the student is told what 





1 Especially, but not only, in Theocritus ; 
e.g. Il. 4 rddav for radas, 61 émerpi{aoa for 
éemipbvfoua, 153 wuxageiv for mucdodew (rvcac- 
cew Paley); XV. 16 Sdvra for mdvta (wanna 
Wil., whose interpretation of the passage is 
accepted), 99 diaxpéprrera for dvapurreras, 
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Koworoyéouat and cata To mapdy mean, 
but is left to himself when he comes to 
@ppnxota SvedduBavov, which is not 
easy. There are a good many cases of 
this—as it seems to me—anomaly in 


the notes; but perhaps the difficulties 
of German students differ from those 
of English youths and maidens. 
E. C. MARCHANT. 
Lincoln College, Oxford. 


PLATO’S EARLY THEORIES OF KNOWLEDGE. 


Die Phronesis in der Philosophie Platons 
vor dem Staate. Von JOHANNES 
HIRSCHBERGER. Pp. vi+200. (Phi- 
lologus, Supplementband XXV, Heft 
I.) Leipzig: Dieterich, 1932. Paper, 
M. 12.80 (bound 14.50). 

Tuts volume gives a close and careful 

survey of those theories of knowledge, 

value and being which are discoverable 
in Plato’s earlier dialogues. The 
author’s main position is that from the 
first ppovnors means to Plato more than 
purely intellectual knowledge either of 
concrete fact or of practical method. 

This conception of an émiornun tod 

aya0od is traced to the influence of 

Socrates, rightly understood. The 

pages on Socrates are among the best 

in the book. His ‘utilitarianism’ is 
recognized in its proper quality, dis- 
sociated from hedonism on the one 
hand and idealism on the other, and 
coloured throughout by his essentially 
moral outlook. Influenced more by 
his master’s personality than by specific 
teaching, Plato sets out to find his 
own meaning for the term émriotyyn 
tov aya0ov, and in doing so makes ex- 
plicit what was implicit in the attitude 
of Socrates. Such a search involves 
criticism of the cruder aspects of the 

‘virtue is knowledge’ doctrine, and 

then a gradual advance towards a 

transcendent object for both ‘theo- 


retical’ and ‘ practical’ activity, a being 
which imports the element of value. 
The author works out his thesis in 
detail, taking the accepted dialognes in 
the order usually followed, ard includ- 
ing as genuine Jon (which he places 
very early) and Hippias II and I and 
Menexenus (which he groups with 
Euthydemus). There is some tendency 
to isolate phrases from their context, 
but as a rule quotations are judiciously 
made and soundly applied. Recent 
work on Plato is also copiously referred 
to and criticized. The Phaedo is taken 
as the end of the series, and the study 
given of this dialogue is particularly 
useful. The author rightly protests 
against expecting of Plato any clear- 
cut distinction between the objects of 
logic, ontology and psychology. He 
does not do entire justice to the prob- 
lem of the ‘immanent’ idea in r1ooc ff., 
but his treatment of the more typical 
‘transcendent’ idea, as both object of 
knowledge and standard of practical 
operation, is excellent. He concludes a 
clear and useful summary by pointing 
out that the union of theoretical and 
practical motives found in the Phaedo 
is true to the spirit of Socrates. This 
is altogether a valuable book. 


D. TARRANT. 
Bedford College, London. 


PORPHYRY’S MUSICAL COMMENTARY. 


Porphyrios Kommentar zur Harmonielehre 
des Ptolemaios. Von INGEMAR DUrR- 
ING. Pp. xliii+217. (Géteborgs 
Hégskolas Arsskrift XXXVIII, 1932: 
2.) Géteborg: Wettergren och Ker- 
ber, 1932. Paper, Kr. ro. 

Tuis book, a companion to Diiring’s 

edition of Ptolemy’s Harmonica (cf. 

C.R. xliv, 242), contains the first text 

of Porphyrios’ ‘Tzrduvnua to be pub- 





lished since Wallis’ editio princeps (Op. 
Math. III, 1699), which was based on 
four MSS. of inferior value. In his 
masterly introduction Diiring briefly 
describes seventy MSS. (of which 
twenty are not mentioned in Jan’s 
Mus. Script.), and divides them into 
four groups: m, four MSS. (with four- 
teen descendants), reasonably pure, of 
which unfortunately only one (Vat. gr. 
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187) continues beyond Ptol. I, 4; g, 
more than forty MSS., representing the 
edition (circa 1335) of Nikephoros 
Gregoras (who used one or more lost 
MSS. of the m-class); A, two MSS., due 
to the subsidiary edition of Isaac Argy- 
ros; and h, eight MSS. (not cited in 
the app. crit.), which give merely a 
parapurase of the commentary divided 
into a hundred short sections. Diiring 
gives ample evidence and argument for 
this classification, which is supported 
by my collations and rotographs as far 
as they are available. Nikephoros and 
Argyros certainly meddled with the 
text of Ptolemy, and it is not surprising 
to find their names associated with the 
text of the commentary; but it is only 
an inference (however probable) that the 
Byzantine edition was due to Nikepho- 
ros; for there is no mention of Por- 
phyrios in the letters of Nikephoros to 


‘which Diiring refers (p. xxi) for evi- 


dence. It seems doubtful to me whether 
(as Diiring holds) Nikephoros actually 
used Ven. Marc. app. cl. VI/10 (an in- 
complete MS.): the facts are accounted 
for if he had a complete MS. (now lost) 
closely related to Ven. Marc. 

The troublesome question of author- 
ship is finally disposed of by Diiring, 
who skilfully traces the ascription of 
the work to Pappos to a slip in the 
MSS. of the Argyros class, and the 
ascription to Theon of Alexandria to a 
falsification by the scribe Andreias 
Darmarios. 


ANCIENT 


Books and Readers in Ancient Greece and 
Rome. By FReEDERIC G. KENYON. 
Pp. vii+136; illustrations. Oxford: 
Clarendon Press (London: Milford), 
1932. Cloth, 5s. 

Ancient Writing and its Influence. By 
B. L. Uttman, Professor of Latin, 
University of Chicago. Pp. vii+224; 
16 plates. New York: Longmans, 
1932. Cloth, $1.75. 

THE first of these books consists of 

lectures delivered last year by Sir 

Frederic Kenyon at King’s College, 

London. Its aim is to give a popular 

account of the history of the two forms 

of the ancient book—the papyrus roll 


s 
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In constructing his text the editor 
employs m as a basis and is sparing in 
his appeal to g. In many places all 
MSS. are palpably wrong and emenda- 
tions (frequently self-evident) of Wallis 
and Diiring are introduced. Without 
going into details, one may say that the 
result is a text which is readable and in 
conformity with what Porphyry was 
likely to say when expanding or ex- 
plaining Ptolemy. The app. crit. is 
lucid, concise, and (as far as my know- 
ledge goes) adequate. 

Considerable care has been taken to 
distinguish clearly the quotations from 
other writers embedded in the text, and 
special attention may be drawn to an 
unorthodox version of part of the de 
anima (pn. 7), to fragments of Ptole- 
mais of Cyrene (pp. 22-3, 35, 114), of 
Archytas (p. 31; cf. Diels, Vorsokr., 
338), of Demokritos (p. 32; not in 
Diels), of Aelian on the Timatos (p. 33), 
and of Panaitios (p. 88; cf. p. 65). For 
the little treatise de audibilibus (p. 67; 
cf. p. 51) Diiring claims Aristotelian 
authorship. There are three full and 
useful indexes: locorum, nominum, ver- 
borum. 

This edition has involved much toil, 
a specialized knowledge, and the con- 
tinual exercise of scholarly judgement ; 
it at once takes its place as a standard 
text and is a model of what an edition 
of a Greek musical treatise should be. 

J. F. MounTFoRD. 
University of Liverpool. 


BOOKS. 


and the vellum codex—to show how 
they satisfied the needs of contemporary 
readers, how their shape and material 
influenced the literatures of which they 
were the vehicles, and lastly the part 
which they have played in the preserva- 
tion and loss of those literatures. The 
book is intended for the ordinary reader, 
but a popular work from so great an 
authority as the writer has a value for 
scholars also who are interested in these 
studies. They will find here an ac- 
curate summary of the results of the 
discoveries of the last fifty years and, 
in particular, the only accessible ac- 
count (apart from the author’s articles 
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in The Times and Gnomon) of the newly 
discovered Chester Beattie papyri, 
which have been entrusted to him for 
publication. From his account of these 
we learn new facts of importance about 
the codex. The papyrus codex, it now 
seems certain, can be carried back to 
near the beginning of the second century 
of our era. There existed also a form 
of this type of codex which consisted of 
a single quire of large size—e.g., the 
Isaiah codex consisted of fifty-six sheets 
of papyrus superimposed one on the 
other and folded in the middle so as to 
produce a book of one hundred and 
twelve leaves. It is difficult to imagine 
a less convenient form of book. It 
could hardly lie open of itself except at 
the centre, and the strain on the outer 
sheets must have been constant and 
severe. The evidence for it, however, 
appears to be incontrovertible. 

I note a few small points in the book 
that might be taken into consideration 
when a new edition is called for. 

On p. 23 perhaps Aves 1288 xarhpav 
és Ta AiBAia and Eupolis Fr. 304 ov ra 
ABA’ dvia might be added to the pas- 
sage quoted from Ranae to illustrate 
the vogue of books in Athens. 

On p. 45 it is not strictly accurate to 
say that Theophrastus and Pliny state 
that the papyrus plant had a stem as 
thick as a. man’s wrist. They say that 
the root was of this thickness. 

The illustration given on p. 64 from 
Antichita di Ercolano is likely to mislead 
the reader. The youth there depicted 
is rolling up his book with his left hand 
as he reads it. But his left hand is 
rolling the book backwards with the 
result that the writing will soon be 
rubbed and the horizontal strips on the 
recto side be strained, while the «xod- 
Anjpata will soon spring apart at their 
junctures. Bayardi gives no indication 
of the condition of this fresco and Birt 
in his Buchrolle ignores it. If it still 
exists at Naples I suspect that it will be 
found that the Italian engraver has sup- 
plied the left hand of the figure together 
with the portion of the roll that it holds. 
It might be replaced by an illustration 
from Birt, ¢.g. the Lateran Relief (p. 
152) or the Attic grave relief (p. 157). 

Is ‘charred almost to cinders’ (p. 81) 
quite a correct description of the Her- 


culaneum rolls? English writers tend 
to state or imply that the condition of 
these rolls is due to the action of fire. 
I make this criticism in all humility 
since I have sinned in print myself 
through following Maunde Thompson, 
who states that their condition is due to 
the ‘action of the heated ashes which 
buried the devoted city.’ On the con- 
trary, it is due rather to water than to 
fire. Herculaneum was overwhelmed 
by a stream of mud brought down the 
mountain by the torrential rains which 
accompanied the eruption. I cannot 
find that anyone has controverted the 
opinion of Sir Humphry Davy, which it 
is worth while quoting since our books 
never refer to it. In Trans. of the R. 
Society, 1821, p. 196, he says: ‘ The 
persons to whom the care of these 
MSS. is confided, or who have worked 
upon them, have always attributed 
these different appearances (i.e. in 
colour) to the action of fire, more or 
less intense, according to the proximity 
of the lava, which has been imagined 
to have covered the part of the city in 
which they were found ; but this idea is 
entirely erroneous, that part of Hercu- 
laneum being, as I satisfied myself by 
repeated examinations, under a bed of 
tufa formed of sand, volcanic ashes, 
stones and dust, cemented by the 
operation of water. And there is great 
reason to conclude that the different 
states of the MSS. depend upon a 
gradual process of decomposition.’ Cf. 
Waldstein and Shoobridge, Hercu- 
laneum, p. 118. 

The translation of Pliny’s account of 
papyrus which is printed in an appendix 
of illustrative passages from Latin 
authors needs revision. A more modern 
text should be chosen and some of the 
renderings reconsidered in the light of 
Dziatzko’s exhaustive treatment of this 
famous passage. E.g. tegetes cannot 
mean ‘roof-coverings’; transversa postea 
crates peragit does not mean ‘another 
layer is superimposed at right angles to 
it’ but a ‘ transverse or horizontal layer 
completes (what is known as) the 
trellis.’ The papyrus sheet when both 
layers are complete is compared to 
trellis just as by another metaphor it is 
called a ‘ net.’ 

Professor Ullman’s little book on 
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ancient writing and its influence appears 
in the American series entitled ‘ Our 
Debt to Greece and Rome.’ Within 
the compass of 230 pages he surveys 
the origin and development of the Greek 
and Latin alphabets and numerals and 
the history of Greek and Latin Palaeo- 
graphy. He includes sixteen plates 
containing about forty facsimiles, 
together with notes and a bibliography. 
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It is an enterprising undertaking but 
extraordinarily successful in the result. 
The author has a gift of lucid exposition 
and is well abreast of recent research. 
Indeed I know of no book in English 
which I would sooner recommend to a 
beginner in order to give him a clear 
account of palaeography as a process of 
evolution. F. W. HALL. 
St. John's College, Oxford. 





VIRGIL IN ENGLISH VERSE. 


The Eclogues of Virgil. By ArTuHurR S. 
Way, D.Lit. Pp. 65. London: 
Macmillan, 1932. Cloth, 3s. 6d. 

The Bucolics and Georgics of Vergil ren- 
deved in English Hexameters. By 
A. F. Murison. Pp. ix + 129. 
ge Longmans, 1932. Cloth, 
7s. 6d. 

THE lure of translation is irresistible ; 
and not less so where success is in 
the nature of things impossible. It is 
nearly forty years ago since Bowen, in 
the preface to his own rendering of the 
Eclogues, observed that ‘a translator 
of Virgil into English verse finds the 
road along which he has undertaken to 
travel strewn with the bleaching bones 
of unfortunate pilgrims who have pre- 
ceded him’: and the road goes on 
being retrod oftener than ever. Both 
young and old succumb to the enchant- 
ment. The murmur of a thousand years 
remains; and yet, perhaps, the wiser 
mind mourns less for what age takes 
away than what it leaves behind. 

The late Dr. Way might be called, 
in the phrase used of Philemon Holland, 
the translator-general of his time. His 
renderings, over a long series of years, 
of the Greek poets—Homer, the Attic 
tragedians, Sappho, Pindar, Aristo- 
phanes, the pastoral poets, Apollonius 
Rhodius, Quintus Smyrnaeus—would 
almost form a library by themselves. 
This volume, the last to leave his hands, 
completes his translation of Virgil, in 
which the Georgics and the Aeneid had 
already been executed. 

The qualities and the defects of the 
long swinging couplet-verse which he 
uses to represent the classical hexa- 
meter are familiar. This metre was, to 
all intents and purposes, the invention 


of William Morris; used by him mag- 
nificently in his own epic of Sigurd, 
but in his translation of the Odyssey 
with partial and doubtful success. For 
a translator, its main convenience is 
also its main defect: the alluring but 
fatal laxity allowed by a rhythm based 
on six main accentual stresses, but ad- 
mitting an indefinite amount of sub- 
ordinately stressed or wholly unstressed 
syllables. Take two consecutive lines 
from Eclogue X in Dr. Way's version : 
Ah, may the sharp-edged ice gash not thy 
tender feet ! 
I will hence, and the strains that were framed 
in Chalcidian measures by me: 
it is only by juggling with rhythm that 
either (and still more that both) can 
be forced into the rhythmical structure. 
It is not that there are twelve syllables 
in the one and eighteen in the other; 
for the Latin hexameter allows a sylla- 
bic range (thirteen to seventeen) which 
is not much less. It is that both the 
English lines are formless; they have 
lost hold of the rhythm and become 
indistinguishable from bad prose. The 
Latin hexameter is, with all its elas- 
ticity, accurately and even rigidly 
metrical. While Dr. Way’s version 
may claim to meet the test of verbal 
fidelity to which it is put by being 
printed opposite the Latin, this juxta- 
position only emphasises the absence of 
the Virgilian music, or of any equivalent 
to it if such a thing exists, in the jog- 
ging movement of the translation. _ 
Something similar applies, though in 
a much less degree, to the accentual 
English hexameter chosen as_ the 
vehicle of his rendering by Dr. Murison. 
Whether the quantitative hexameter of 
which the late Poet Laureate was the 
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pioneer, and which was used with such 
skill and with so large a measure of 
success by Mr. Brodribb in his transla- 
tion of the Georgics, will establish itself 
in usage is still uncertain. But com- 
parison of the two renderings is very 
interesting. Dr. Murison has passed 
his long life in another field of study, 
as a Professor of Roman Law: but his 
love of the Latin classics, has remained 
constant. He had already translated 
Horace, perhaps even a more impos- 
sible task, and done so, as the notice 
in the Classical Review a little grudgingly 
observed, ‘without dishonour.’ So 
much, and more, may be said of his 
rendering of the Eclogues and Georgics: 
that of the Georgics can certainly be 
read with interest and with a good deal 
of pleasure. It reminds one of Virgil: 
no translator can really hope for more 
that that: and if the Virgilian magic is 
beyond his compass, he often by being 
simply straightforward manages to 
yield an echo of the Virgilian music. 
I do not know any other English verse 
rendering which makes the substance 
of the poem such attractive reading. 
This may sound like faint praise, but it 
is not. Ifa translation fails of that, it 
fails decisively and irreparably. If it 
attains that, it is on the right track. 
For it is in their solid masterly struc- 
ture no less than in their lovely orna- 
ment and incomparable orchestration 


THE SECOND BOOK OF THE AENEID. 


Vergil’s Troy: Essays on the Second 
Book of the Aeneid. By W. F. J. 
KNIGHT. Pp. ix+158. Oxford: 
Blackwell, 1932. Cloth, 4s. 6d. 

Tuis is a welcome addition to the 

familiar series in green covers. The 

first of the four essays it contains is 
entitled The Poetry, and consists very 
largely of observations on metre and 
sound-effetts. It is an interesting and 
sensitive chapter, though one may be 

a little sceptical about the variety of 

significance attached to fourth-foot 

‘homodyne’ and ‘heterodyne,’ the 

author’s terms for coincidence and 

non-coincidence of ictus and word- 
stress. One may also ask whether it 
is legitimate to group under the name 








































that the Georgics justify the magnifi- 

cent eulogy of Dryden, that they are 

‘the best poem of the best poet.’ It is 

in the Eclogues, where the Virgilian 

melodiousness counts for everything, 

that translation is definitely impossible. 

Taken out of their medium, like shells 

out of water, the lines lose their lustre. 

With the cadence of the couplet be- 

ginning Galle quid insanis in our ears, 

Murison’s 

Gallus, says he, what madness is this? Thy 
darling Lycoris 

She has gone off through the snows and the 
hardships of camps with another— 

is merely prosaic; and Way’s 

Why, Gallus, so mad? he cried. Lycoris, thine 
heart’s desire, 

Through the snows hath followed another, and 
through the camp’s grim scene— 

is not merely prosaic, but almost in- 

credibly clumsy. Turn from them to 

Dryden, and see what a new melodious- 

ness—not Virgil’s, it is true, but his 

own—he gets into his daring para- 

phrase : 

Is she thy care? is she thy care? he cries. 

Thy false Lycoris flies thy love and thee, 

And, for thy rival, tempts the raging sea, 

The forms of horrid war, and heaven’s in- 
clemency. 

‘The same sound is in his ears,’ to 
quote from Wordsworth again, ‘ which 
in those days he heard.’ 

J. W. Mackal_. 


‘heterodyne’ fourth feet like those in 
horrendos ad sidera tollit and in Latio 
genus unde Latinum. 

The second essay, called The Epic 
Tragedy, is a good appreciation of the 
story and its structure. In the third, 
The Legends, we have an attempt to see 
how Virgil handled the materials pro- 
vided by tradition and earlier poets. 
Here Mr. Knight believes that Virgil 
knew poems also used by Quintus 
Smyrnaeus and by Tryphiodorus, and 
that whereas they adhered fairly closely 
to their originals, he altered and re- 
combined. Likely though this view 
may be in itself, its application by 
Mr. Knight seems to me in its results 
speculative or illusory. To take an 
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important example, in lines 199 ff, 
which have given offence before, he 
finds a ‘ mark of imperfect adjustment.’ 
‘Hic aliud maius miseris multoque 
tremendum obicitur magis,’ writes 
Virgil. ‘But,’ objects Mr. Knight, 
‘nothing else terrible has occurred, for 
the mere discovery of the wooden horse 
could not be meant. ... However, 
almost the same thought in very similar 
words is used by Quintus, but for him 
the comparative expressions are jus- 
tified.’ Quintus’ words, «dvrepovy adXo 

. . dvaTtnvos texéeoow ... Aaoxdwr- 
tos (already blinded), do bear a super- 
ficial resemblance to Virgil’s, but not 
the same thought. Virgil says tremen- 


dum, ‘ awe-inspiring ’ (cf. A. VIII 335), 
and means not, of course, the mere dis- 
covery, but the whole mystery of this 
horse, whose harming, the Trojans have 
been told, spells destruction and whose 
reception safety to their town. 

The last chapter, The Events, explains 
the Horse as a device to destroy the 
magic circle of Troy’s fepov xpndeuvov 
by passing over it; ‘fatalis equus saltu 
super ardua uenit Pergama,’ as Virgil 
says. There is an interesting array of 
evidence in this chapter on wall and 
siege magic in the ancient world, and 
the theory deserves serious considera- 
tion. F. H. SANDBACH. 

Trinity College, Cambridge. 


THE ENCOURAGEMENT OF LATIN LITERATURE IN THE 
FIRST CENTURY B.C. 


External Stimuli to Literary Production 
in Rome, 90 B.C.—27 B.C. (a disserta- 
tion submitted for the Degree of 
Doctor of Philosophy). By DoroTHy 
May SCHULLIAN. Pp. x+120. Pri- 
vate Edition. Distributed by the Uni- 
versity of Chicago Libraries, Illinois, 
1932. Paper. 

THE ‘Foreword’ to this dissertation 

opens with the statement that ‘a general 

discussion of the history of literary 
patronage in Rome to the reign of 

Claudian (sic) is to be found in Les 

Gens de Lettres et leurs Protecteurs a 

Rome.’ This looks like a hasty conclu- 

sion from the Abbé Reure’s title to 

chapter iv of his Fifth Book, ‘ Les 
empereurs syriens—Ausone a la cour 
de Tréves—Claudien et Stilicon’; but 
it does not argue much acquaintance 
with late imperial history or literature 
to change Claudian into an emperor. 

For the limited period under study—the 

two generations succeeding go B.c.— 

the aim is to go more fully into detail 

than Reure did in his longer account. 
The ‘external stimuli’ which con- 
tributed to the encouragement of men 
of letters are kept distinct from the 
inspiration of the writers themselves, 
and the mode of classification may 
be gathered from a brief summary of 
the four chapters. I, ‘ Non-Political 
Figures,’ handles schoolmasters and 
Greeks, such as Parthenius and Philo- 


demus, stressing the likelihood that 
Piso’s patronage at Rome was con- 
tinued to Philodemus at Herculaneum. 
II, ‘Figures Politically Prominent,’ 
groups a number of personages first 
round Cicero viewed as the centre of 
a large sphere of influence, and then 
others round Memmius, whose name 
opens up his contact with Lucretius 
and Catullus, and through the latter 
leads to a consideration of neoteric 
poets. In III, the ‘ Political Auto- 
crats’ are Marius, Sulla, Pompey, Caesar 
and Antony. Here an assessment is 
attempted of the motives underlying 
such patronage as they bestowed. IV, 
‘Conclusion,’ summarizes aspects of the 
evolution of patronage in Rome, such 
as the combination of the continuous 
influx of Greeks with the relationship 
of patron to client ; the growth of family 
interest in culture ; the development of 
literary circles ; the stimulus to literary 
activity among authors of the same 
social position, and the encouragement 
given by political ‘ autocrats’ as a fore- 
shadowing of patronage in the Empire. 
An Index Nominum ends the book. 

It is useful to have the relevant 
sources marshalled in the footnotes and 
discussed in the letter-press. Unavoid- 
ably, perhaps, there is a good deal of 
speculation on probable or merely pos- 
sible links of connexion or channels of 
influence. Thus, while it would be un- 
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fair to say that there is indulgence in 
unlicensed imagination or straining of 
evidence, it is well to bear in mind that 
some of the identifications and some of 
the suggested lines of influence remain 
within the category of likelihood at 
most. No more, indeed, is claimed as 
a rule. When, for example, two frag- 
ments of papyrus from Herculaneum 
indicate that among Philodemus’ friends 
or pupils were ‘a Varius and a Quin- 
tilius,’ the names ‘ immediately suggest 
to us L. Varius Rufus and Quintilius 
Varus,’ and so stir Virgilian and Hora- 
tian memories; but we cannot be sure 
of our ground. With some such reser- 
vations a reader can welcome this syste- 
matic survey. 

Occasionally there are unnecessary 
repetitions: ¢.g., the year of Pollio’s 
birth is stated on p. 72 and p. 73; and 


on both p. 88 and p. 89 we are told 
that Lenaeus took to teaching on the 
death of his patron Pompey. The 
‘triad’ of poets hostile to Catullus 
seems, as far as the paragraph on p. 71 
goes, to consist of two; and on p. 109 
‘ Aontonius’ needs correction. In the 
useful sketch of the importance of 
different Pisos as patrons the authoress 
gives too little information about con- 
flicting hypotheses in remarking that 
C. Calpurnius ‘is commonly identified 
with the character Meliboeus’ (i.e. in 
Calpurnius Siculus); and it is not 
enough to mention Lucan as the sug- 
gested author of the Laus Pisonis. There 
are several rival theories. 


J. WicuTt Durr. 


Armstrong College, 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne. 





THE TURNING OF THE TIMES IN ROME. 


Aus Roms Zeitwende. Von Wesen und 
Wirken des augusteischen Geistes. 
(Das Erbe der Alten, Heft XxX). 
Pp. ii+118; two plates showing the 
Carthage altar of the gens Augusta. 
Leipzig: Dieterich, 1931. M. 4.70 
(bound, 5.80). 

THis small book is one of those which 

German scholarship can produce so 

well, and which make such pleasant 

and profitable reading. Four lectures 
delivered to different audiences and 
not for any one general purpose are 
here combined, under the editorship of 

O. Immisch, into a volume that takes 

its title from that momentous period 

when Rome under the leadership of 
one man was becoming the Italian 
nation. 

First Immisch, Zum antiken Herr- 
scherkult, looks for the origin of the 
imperial cult not in the East but in 
Greece and in Greek ideas. That a 
sense of gratitude towards some great 
benefactor should be expressed by the 
granting of divine honours was entirely 
Greek, and he refers to Lysander and 
Dion: if it is a question of ripas 
qpwixas—which Diodorus says were 
given to Dion—Immisch might equally 
have quoted the Amphipolitan honours 
for Brasidas, ‘ai To Aorrov oi ’Apudi- 
Moira . . . @S Hpwi Te évtéwvovar Kai 


tipas Sedoxaciw ayavas Kal éTHoIoUsS 
Ouaias xtr’ (Thucydides, V. 11. 1), for 
that looks like the beginning of the 
business. There follows an _ interest- 
ing comparison between Antony and 
Octavian and the methods each fol- 
lowed, with some good pages on 
Antony-Dionysos: I. rejects Rose’s 
suggestion that the tale of Dionysos 
and his rout leaving Antony at the 
last is a piece of Octavian’s propaganda 
with the side-thrust, ‘vielleicht ist das 
bezeichnend fiir die englische Auffas- 
sung von der Legitimat béswilliger 
Fiktionen zum Schaden des Kriegs- 
feindes.’ A final section is devoted to 
Octavian, showing well the importance 
of his choice of Apollo as a guardian- 
deity and of the fact that the new 
temple of Palatine Apollo and the new 
shrine of Vesta made the house of the 
Princeps ‘der sakrale Mittelpunkt des 
neuen Staates.’ I. apparently believes 
in the cena SwdexaGeos of Octavian, but 
regards it as a youthful escapade, to 
which he prudently never returned. 

He is followed by W. Kolbe, the 
tendency of whose article is indicated 
at once by the title, von der Republik 
zur Monarchie. Within recent years 
two notable studies of Augustus’ aims, 
by Schonbauer and De Francisci, have 
appeared, and Kolbe adds a third. He 
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holds that in 27 B.c. Augustus’ imperium 
was limited both in space and time, 
that he had no dominant right over the 
aevarium, and generally that in the 
settlement of that year there was 
nothing unconstitutional or unrepub- 
lican. In agreement with De Francisci 
he sees the decisive moment in the 
settlement of 23 B.c., when Augustus’ 
proconsular imperium was defined by 
the Senate as maius and the tribunicia 
potestas came to its full strength. But 
K. will have nothing to do with 
Dessau’s theory of absolute monarchy, 
and closes with some excellent words 
about Augustus’ personality and mind, 
about Cicero and auctoritas. To dis- 
cuss this interesting paper adequately 
would require too much space, but on 
two minor points I doubt whether 
Kolbe will find adherence; his firm 
belief that the Triumvirate lasted till 
December 31, 32 B.C., is one, the other 
is that Strabo ‘hat von einem monar- 
chischen Regiment gesprochen,’ re- 
ferring to Strabo, XVII, p. 840. But 
% «@pootacia ths iHyepovias is not 
monarchical, and Strabo expressly says 
Siva Sueihe wacav tiv yopav, Kal Thy 
pev amédeEey Eaut@, thy S€ TO Syyo 
«TX, which suggests diarchy rather than 
monarchy. 

Third comes W. Schadewaldt with a 
paper, Sinn und Werden der vergilischen 
Dichtung, which seems to me a little 
masterpiece. The early development 
of the poet, his relations to Octavian, 
his feeling for philosophy or for nature, 
the basic ideas of the Georgics or Aeneid 
are given us in twenty-six admirable 
pages, packed with suggestion and 
illumination. On the early poetry I 
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feel that the work of Rostagni might 
receive recognition, but it would be 
unfair to overload the essay with foot- 
notes. 

The final paper, Virgils Fortleben in 
den romanischen Literaturen, by H. 
Heiss, takes three great names in 
Romance literature, Dante, Camoens, 
and Victor Hugo, and shows the effect 
Virgil had upon them. In Virgil ‘lo 
pid che padre,’ who sang of Italian 
unity, Dante found not only a guide 
and teacher, but also an example that 
doctrina, ratio, discipline are all needed, 
in addition to natural gifts, to perfect 
the poet: in Camoens’ Lusiad, as in the 
Aeneid, the real hero is a nation and a 
nation’s destiny, and the pure truth 
that Camoens sings is to outlast all the 
fabled glories of Troy or Rome. Victor 
Hugo was brought up on Virgil and 
then renounced him: Virgil was a 
courtier, and that was enough for Hugo, 
he sets him below not only Shakespeare 
and Homer but even Juvenal. I do 
not feel competent to criticize here, and 
would only express my pleasure in a 
delightful essay. It sent me back to 
Victor Hugo; here is the result of a 
sors Hugonta: 

‘Les soleils étaient loin, mais ils brillaient tou- 
jours. 

La foudre alors gronda dans les cieux froids 

et sourds. 

Satan rit, et cracha du cété du tonnerre. 

Limmensité, qu’emplit l’ombre visionnaire, 

Frissonna. Ce crachat fut plus tard Barabbas.’ 


Menoetes is nothing to this! Per- 
haps it is unwise to reject Virgil. 


M. P. CHARLESWORTH. 


St. John's College, Cambridge. 


SENECA’S LETTERS. 


Seneca’s Letters to Lucilius, translated by 
E. P. BARKER. Vol. I: pp. xxvi+ 
324. Vol. II: pp. 334. Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1932. Cloth, 12s. 
6d. net. 

Notes and Emendations to the Epistulae 
Morales of L. Annaeus Seneca. By 
W. H. ALEXANDER. Pp. 16. Ed- 
monton: The University of Alberta 
Press, 1932. Paper, 30 cents. 


THE last twenty years have seen, both 
here and in America, a marked advance 


in the popularity of Seneca’s works as a 
subject for study in the Universities. 
And not only for Honours students. 
An occasional substitute for the Second 
Philippic and the Third Book of the 
Histories was badly needed, and is now 
often found in a selection of the easier 
and more interesting letters of Seneca. 
There must, however, still be a large 
number of lovers of Latin literature to 
whom the philosopher is little more 
than a figure in the Annals of Tacitus. 
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Certainly the study of a writer so af- 
fected as Lucan or so crabbed as Per- 
sius (whom no candidate for Classical 
Honours in my day thought it safe to 
neglect) is not calculated to awake a 
desire for acquaintance with any other 
author of the Neronian age. But that 
such indifference is unjust in regard to 
Seneca will, I think, be recognized by 
anyone who takes the trouble to dip 
into the Letters. Unfortunately a good 
translation, the surest means of en- 
couraging a timid bather, has up to the 
present failed to materialize. Tise Clar- 
endon Press is to be congratulated on 
having made the attempt to produce it, 
and on having entrusted it to the cap- 
able hands of Dr. Barker. He has given 
us, to begin with, an excellent life of the 
author, in which the thorny question of 
the extent to which his policy as Nero’s 
adviser can be justified is handled with 
much insight and, I think, conspicuous 
fairness. Then follows the translation, 
. which I have satisfied myself by careful 
comparison with the original to be as 
accurate as it is skilful and readable. 
But the real feather in the translator’s 
cap is the marvellous way in which he 
has managed to reproduce the unique 
style of his author, with its curious 
combination of careful composition and 
easy, colloquial language. in view of 
the comparatively small extent to which 
Seneca is read even nowadays, I feel 
tempted to give a sample from a letter 
with which all lovers of the philosopher 
are familiar and which has for its sub- 
ject the people spoken of by him as a 
sort of ‘ human antipode-.’ 


I once heard Pedo Ali nus (prince of 
raconteurs) telling how he u:d lodged over 
Sextus Papinius’ house. Sextus was one of the 
daylight-dodging brotherhood. ‘About nine 
o’clock at night,’ said he, ‘ I'd hear whips going. 
“*What’s he doing ?” I’d ask, and be told he was 
inspecting the daily accounts. At midnight I’d 
hear a caterwauling. ‘“What’s that?” I’d say. 
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** His voice exercises” was the answer. At two 
I'd ask what the noise of wheels meant. That 
was the daily drive. At daybreak came a 
general scurry, a shouting for footmen, a bustle 
of distracted butlers and cooks. Again I’d ask 
“What's that?” ‘Oh, he’s called for his ap- 
petiser. He’s just out of his bath.” His 
dinner,’ he went on, ‘scarcely overlapped his 
own peculiar day, for he lived quite simply: 
night was his one extravagance. So,’ he added, 
‘you may believe the account which calls him 
grasping skinflint, and yet call him Jack Candle- 
light too.’ 


The Latin is not printed in this series 
of translations, but Dr. Barker is careful 
to keep us informed as to the readings 
he is adopting and is wise in refusing to 
be a slave to the often ridiculously un- 
readable text of Hense. But I cannot 
help expressing my regret that he ad- 
heres to the impossible remansit towards 
the end of the fifty-fourth Letter. 

Professor Alexander’s dissertation 
handles some thirty passages of the 
letters, for the most part with good 
sense and discretion. The defence of 
the text in VIII 10, XXIX 2, and 
LXXXVII g is undoubtedly correct, 
though in VIII lc. I should imagine 
that de tuo tibi goes with imputo and is 
not, as A. appears to take it, a separate 
sentence. I have never seen any diffi- 
culty in spbargenda manus of XXIX lL.c.: 
the hand holds the seed, and is flung 
about violently, so that the seed does 
not all fall on one spot. Cp. brachia in 
uentos spargere of a boxer sparring in 
Val. Fl. 1 421. The suggestion of nam 
for nec in LX XXIII 25 seems necessary. 
But in CVII 1 the context is completely 
misunderstood: it is absurd to quote 
XLVII 1 as justification for assuming 
that the serui and the amici are here the 
same people. Besides, si amici dectperent 
cannot mean, as A. boldly translates, ‘ if 
your friends have deceived you (as they 
have)’ ! 

WALTER C. SUMMERS. 

Torquay. 


THE VERRIUS PROBLEM. 


Quaestiones Verrianae. By LapiIsLaus 
STRZELECKI. Pp. 116. (No. 13 of 
Travaux de la Société des Lettres de 
Varsovie, Classe i, 1931.) Warsaw: 
University Press, 1932. 
55- 4a. 


Paper, 





Or the huge dictionary, or encyclo- 
paedia, of Republican Latin compiled 
by Verrius Flaccus all that remains is 
an epitome by Festus. And of Festus 
only a single MS. survives, and that 
reduced by fire to less than a half. For 
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the rest of Festus we have to fall back 
on the epitome made by Paulus Dia- 
conus for Charlemagne. 

It would seem therefore a hopeless 
task to analyse the original work, to 
ascertain from what sources Verrius 
drew his material, in what order he 
used them, what method he followed in 
composing his huge work. And yet 
Reitzenstein, in his Verriantsche For- 
schungen (Breslau, 1887), made a very 
successful attack on this problem. His 
example has now been followed by a 
young Polish scholar, who brings to the 
task a clear brain, wide knowledge, and 
a sound sense of what distinguishes 
convincing from unconvincing argu- 
ment. His book must find a place on 
our shelves beside the Breslau treatise. 
Strzelecki (pronounced. something like 
‘ Stscheleski’) provides an appendix ‘to 
Reitzenstein. 

One thing has long been patent. The 
concluding portion of each section (the 
A-section, the B-section, etc.) of Verrius 
was not arranged alphabetically, where- 
as the larger portion exhibits an ar- 
rangement according to the two (or 
three) opening letters (by AB-, or ABC-, 
etc.). Goetz had accounted for this by 
the theory that Verrius used mainly 
glossarial sources, in which the items 
stood already in this alphabetical order, 
and had supplemented this borrowed 
material by material amassed from his 
own reading. Reitzenstein’s theory was 
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different, that Verrius was overtaken by 
death before he had completed the alpha- 
betical arrangement of his material. 
The concluding portions of each section 
are the remainder which had not yet 
been fitted into the alphabetical build- 
ing. 

S. now convincingly confirms Reit- 
zenstein. Like Nonius, Verrius read 
through all the authors at his disposal 
once for all, his collection of material 
naturally following the order in which 
he read the authors. S. shows us what 
the order was, and (the crucial argument 
against Goetz) that even in the alpha- 
betically arranged portions this order 
reveals itself wherever it can. Where 
several quotations illustrate a word, this 
order is observed: Plautus precedes 
Accius and follows Titinius, and so on. 
The De Significatu Verborum of Verrius 
thus was built up in much the same way 
as the Compendiosa Doctrina of Nonius. 
Both these opera magna were left un- 
finished. And indeed it is natural that 
enormous compilations like these should 
be kept on the desk till the last day of 
the writer’s life, since each day brought 
new material. Isidore’s reluctance to 
let the Etymologiae out of his hands we 
see in his letters to Braulio. 

We welcome this brilliant young 
scholar, and expect great things from 
him in future. 

W. M. Linpsay. 


University of St. Andrews. 





SOME SCHOOL-BOOKS. 


Matriculation Latin. By ELEANOR 
PurRpDIE, Ph.D., and M. B. SAUNDERS, 
M.A. Pp. vi+180. London: Bell, 
1932. Cloth, 3s. 

The Clarendon Latin Course. Part 2. 
By ARTHUR CLENDON, M.A., and 
J. H. Vince, M.A. Pp. 287. Oxford: 
Clarendon Press, 1932. Cloth, 3s. 6d. 

Latin for Today: By Mason D. GRay 
and THORNTON JENKYNS. Edited 
by CUTHBERT McEvoy, M.A. Pp. 
xxxi+ 327; illustrated. Cloth. With 
Notes for Teachers. By CUTHBERT 
McEvoy, M.A. Pp. 30. London: 
Ginn, Ltd., 1932. Paper. 

The Syntax of the Latin Gerund and 
Gerundive. By GILBERT NORWOOD. 





Pp. 36. Toronto: Thos. Nelson and 
Sons, Ltd., 1932. Paper, Is. 6d. 
Hints on Latin Prose. By LIoNEL 
James, M.A. 1932. Paper. Single 
cards, 6d.; 12 cards, 5s.; 50 cards, 
15s.; 100 cards, 25s.; post free from 
the author, Moyses, Five Ashes, 
Sussex. 
Tuis year offers an interesting selection 
of Latin courses of every sort. Scholar- 
ship of the old school is represented by 
Matriculation Latin, by the late Dr. 
Purdie and Miss Saunders, for students 
in their third and fourth year ‘ who can 
count upon at least four lessons a week.’ 
The authors, ‘as devoted lovers of 
grammar,’ defend their book against 
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those who may term it reactionary by 
pleading their desire to hold up a guid- 
ing light to pupils who ‘walk per- 
petually in a bewildering haze.’ They 
apparently assume some knowledge of 
simple constructions. For instance, on 
page 3, under the heading ‘ Uses of the 
Infinitive,’ are given, A. the infinitive as 
subject, B. the prolate infinitive, C. the 
infinitive in indirect statement, includ- 
ing spero, etc., nego and non dico, D. the 
historic infinitive, and E. the exclama- 
tory infinitive. On all this two short 
exercises are given. The strength of the 
book lies in its clear and scholarly 
treatment of difficult constructions, its 
emphasis on their real nature and rela- 
tion to each other, and its introduction 
of finer points, too often neglected, such 
as noun clauses with quod or ut or the 
rejected causal clause. It is especially 
suited for revision, unless it is freely 
supplemented with further exercises. 
Its clarity of thought should teach any 
intelligent pupil the meaning and attrac- 
tion of grammar. 

The second part of the Clarendon 
Latin Course, which covers much the 
same ground, is more conversational 
and demands less from the student. It 
is rich in exercises, and contains a most 
useful collection of School Certificate 
umseens, proses and sentences. Rules 
are not given with sufficient brevity, but 
they are well illustrated, and enough 
time is given for their assimilation. 
Indeed, here the surprise is to find 
indirect statement held back till page 94. 
The book offers abundant material, and 
can be recommended to any teacher 
who is willing to précis its rules for his 
pupils. 

Latin for Today provides a first year’s 
course for those who look on Latin ‘ not 
only as a mental training but as an 
aesthetic and imaginative element in 
school life.’ It is not the Direct Method, 
but it allows scope for its use. It 
emphasizes throughout the need to 
translate Latin by sentences and not by 
words, and the connection between the 
language and civilization of Rome and 
England. There is mach discussion 
which might perhaps be left to the 
teacher, but anyone without experience 
of the method will need all the help he 
can get. There are quite delightful 


pictures of suitably modern-looking 
Romans. This is an experiment which 
requires careful attention in view of the 
number of students who have not time 
to form their own opinion of Roman 
life and thought through their reading. 
The authors claim that in practice the 
attention to the subject matter does not 
slow down progress in language. 

Professor Norwood’s pamphlet gives 
a full account of practical rules for the 
use of gerunds and gerundives, with 
many examples which show well the 

ossibilities of the construction in trans- 
ating English idioms. The theoretical 
problems are indicated but not dis- 
cussed. The book ends with a good 
collection of exercises, and more ex- 
amples of idiomatic sentences like 
‘ There is a world-wide craze for elabo- 
rate amusement.’ It is an entertaining 
little work. 

Finally, we have a ‘folder’ called 
Hints on Latin Prose, which aims at 
giving students a clue through the 
Minoan labyrinth of rival Grammars, 
‘Doors,’ ‘Thresholds’ and ‘ Paths.’ 
It gives the chief rules in a succinct and 
humorous form, with special emphasis 
on the peculiarities of Latin, and ending 
up with the Three Graces and the 
Seven Deadly Sins. It is a thoroughly 
useful little pamphlet for reference. 





Lucian’s Charon. By H. E. Goutp, 
M.A. Pp. xx-+106. London: Mac- 
millan, 1932. Cloth, 2s. 

Ovid’s Metamorphoses. A Selection. By 
W. Ro to, M.A., Litt.D., and Oscar 
J. S. SaTcHeLt, M.A. Pp. xxxii+ 
366. Cape Townand Johannesburg : 
Juta, 1932. Cloth. 

Intermediate Latin Reader. By G. L. 
Cockle, M.A. Pp.xix+224. Lon- 
don: University Tutorial Press, 1933. 
Cloth, 4s. 

THE edition of Lucian’s Charon is in- 

tended as an easy text for pupils work- 

ing for School Certificate. The actual 

Greek is well suited for the purpose, 

the print is clear and attractive, and 

there is a helpful vocabulary. But the 
notes and introduction lack the neces- 
sary simplicity. The delicious triple 
character of Commagene at the time, 
and the disputations of the rival philoso- 
phers, are described in words which 
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would only be understood by a reader 
who knew the facts: and what would a 
young student make of ‘When two 
actions are predicated of the subject, 
the anterior is constantly expressed by 
a participle’? 

These faults do not appear in the 
edition of Ovid’s Metamorphoses, pre- 
pared in South Africa for South African 
students, but not, we hope, for them 
alone. It also is in good clear print, 
and as it is intended for rapid reading, 
the notes give much help, and inci- 
dentally set a good standard in idiomatic 
translation. So good a story-teller as 
Ovid is the best person to introduce 
anyone to those tales which are neces- 
sary for the understanding of the litera- 
ture of almost any country, and a large 
selection is given here. The introduc- 
tion is excellent, showing, in language 
simple and direct without being affected, 
the relation of Ovid to his Greek 
material—a question which is often 
found puzzling—and the chasm between 
the praecepior Amoris and Augustus’ 
cura morum. Due emphasis is laid on 
scansion, quantity and reading aloud. 
The book is well designed as an intro- 
duction to Ovid, to Latin verse and to 
mythology. 

The Intermediate Latin Reader gives a 
series of incidents and stories from 
Roman authors to supplement the set 
books and unseen translation of stu- 
dents for Higher School Certificates 
and University Intermediate Examina- 
tions. The passages are well chosen— 
Cicero as a theorist and as a fighter, 
Sallust on Marius, the intrigues of 
Perseus and the insolence of Antiochus 
from Livy, Quintilian on the history of 
letters and the right use of literary 
models, Tacitus on the two Agrippinas. 


The Mysteries of Eleusis. By GEORGES 
MEAUTIS. Translated from the original 
French manuscript by J. van Isselmuden. 
Pp. xii+67; 7 plates and folding map. 
Aydar (Madras): Theosophical Publishing 
House, 1932. Cloth and boards. 

THE just apprehensions which a reader might 

feel on seeing the name of the publishing-house 

are at once relieved on looking at that of the 
author, whose works have already shown him 
no friend to the wilder kind of conjecture or 
to formless rhapsodies about ancient religion. 

Inspection of the book shows that it is a sensible 

NO. CCCXLIII. VOL. XLVII. 


Tacitus would have disliked the chapter- 
heading ‘ Tiberius and his mother show 
dignity and restraint.’ The passages 
from Vergil, Propertius and Ovid are 
more episodic, but throughout all runs 
the pathetic admiration of the civilized, 
educated Roman for his rude ancestors, 
which is well emphasized in the brief 
introduction. The notes only deal with 
translation, such historical information 
as is given coming in the sensible 
notices on the individual writers. 





Greek History, Antiquities and Literature. 
An Introduction. By A. PETRIE, 
M.A. Pp. 159; 35. illustrations. 
Oxford: University Press, 1932. 
Cloth, 3s. 6d. 

Tus book serves a double purpose. 
The first 78 pages give a clear summary 
of Greek history to the death of Demo- 
sthenes, with just the information needed 
by a student working for School Certi- 
ficate. The rest of the book collects 
for reference useful facts about religion, 
coinage, dress, the calendar and so on. 
Naturally Athens predominates, and 
naturally controversial questions are 
dismissed in one dogmatic assertion. 
The ¢opos is treated in less than fifty 
words. The knowledge contained is 
perhaps too self-sufficient. It does not 
hint at a background of other seductive 
problems. The book’s obvious weak- 
ness is that it provides facts and conclu- 
sions but does not indicate where they 
come from or how modern scholarship 
treats them; its strength, concision. and 
clarity, and the stimulus provided by 
these and by the well-chosen and de- 
lightful pictures. D. H. Gray. 


St. Leonara’s School, 
St. Andrews. 


and well-written little treatise, containing a good 
deal of sound information in a very modest 
number of words. The preface states that its 
pages ‘will not give much information to the 
erudite. Besides, they are not intended for 
them.’ Incidentally, this extract gives a fair 
sample of the translator's style, which is very 
creditable to one whose native language is 
Dutch, but not always perfect in idiom or 
happy in its selection of equivalents for French 
locutions. 

Professor Méautis gives a good summary of 
some of the earlier views on Eleusis : a sketch, 
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derived from Noack, of the archaeological evi- 
dence, and then an account of the actual rites, 
followed by an appendix of select passages from 
ancient authors, in translation. Of necessity 
he makes some use of conjecture, and seems 
to the reviewer to steer a not unskilful course 
between extreme skepticism of the religious 
value of the Mysteries and the more unfounded 
type of reconstruction. He holds that there 
was a more or less definite doctrine underlying 
the ceremonies, and goes so far as to say that 
the symbolism of John 12, 24-5 is derived from 
Eleusis (p. 46). It is perhaps not unjust to say 
that he is giving his readers something which a 
Greek might read into the Mysteries, whatever 
their original content may have been. One 
conjecture of his own is of interest ; he supposes 
the Styx in the Frogs to correspond to Lake 
Rheitos, and concludes that the latter was re- 
garded as an entrance to the underworld for 
the purposes of the initiations (pp. 35-38). He 
promises a larger work in which he will dis- 
cuss such matters as this, and until it appears, 
apeiet criticism of his views would hardly be 
air. 

The printer has not done his work well, and 
the list of errata prefixed to the text still leaves 
a good deal to be improved upon. 

H. J. ROSE. 

University of St. Andrews. 





Askilepios och Likare-staven. By VAING NoRD- 
STROM. Pp. 20. Helsingfors : Akademiska 
Bokhandeln, 1932. Paper, 17 Finnish marks. 

A SHORT notice of Dr. Nordstrém’s earlier 

pamphlets appeared recently in this journal 

(Vol. XLVI, p. 182). He now applies his theory 

to Asklepios, whose staff he finds to be yet 

another mythologised navel-cord. I still find 

no reason to regard such a view, shared by him 

with two or three other Finnish and Scandi- 

navian scholars, as anything but an aberration, 

devoid of real proof. H. J. Ross. 
Oniversity of St. Andrews. 


Das Gebet bet Homer. Von P. J. T. BEcK- 
MANN. Pp. 88. Wiirzburg: Rita-Verlag 
und Druckerei, 1932. Paper. 

THIS is a respectable doctoral dissertation, con- 

taining nothing very new, but showing at any 

rate that its author has read Homer carefully 
and understands him. He justifies his choice 
of a subject by pointing out that there is no 
other work which treats specifically of the 

Homeric prayers as religious (not literary) 

phenomena, and he has collected his material 

thoroughly and interprets it with good sense. 

He has a very fair knowledge of modern litera- 

ture, though one might suggest the addition of 

Wachter, Reinheitsvorschriften im griechischen 

Kult (RGVV IX, 1), for the light it throws on 

ceremonial washings; Eitrem, Bettrage zur 

griechischen Religtonsgeschichte Ill, for the 
érokvy# ; and Bolkestein’s recent monograph, 

Theophrastos Character der Detsidaimonia, for 

some good remarks on the attitude of prayer. 
Several little points are worth noting. P. 17, 

n. I, points out that there is but one instance 

(H 204-5) of a ‘disjunctive’ prayer (‘ give this, 


or if not, then that’). P. 20 seems, by a slip 
(for pp. 76 and 79-82 show that Beckmann knows 
what the word means), to translate é\o\vfew by 
‘jammern.’ P. 28 gives a list of prayers to gods 
unknown to the speaker ; ¢ 149 might be added, 
as Odysseus there takes or affects to take Nau- 
sikaa fora goddess. P. 30 notes the unusual 
order of names in T 259, Zeus, Gaia, Helios, but 
might add the reason for it, ‘at the gods most 
obviously visible are there called upon to witness 
anoath. On p. 42 he notes a curious little fact, 
that a 10 is the one place in all Homer where a 
deity, invoked for the second time in the same 
prayer, is given a longer title than on the first 
invocation. P. 45 starts badly with a misstate- 
ment : it is not true that no reason is given for 
the prayer, or curse, in I’ 321, for the preceding 
line gives an excellent reason; but the end of 
the same page and the following pages discuss 
the presence or absence of the principle do uz 
des in Homer very judiciously. P. 50 has some 
interesting statistics concerning the relative 
frequency of different moods in prayers. P. 70 
has an ingenious suggestion, which may be 
right; the worshipper cannot actually clasp the 
knees of his god, but signifies a desire to do so 
by reaching out his hands towards the sky or 
other abode of the deity. P.72 has the right 
rendering of xpéxvu xabefoudvn, ‘squatting on the 
heels.’ On p. 76 the statement that the original 
word for ‘ priest’ is dpyrnp is not justified by the 
passages cited. Throughout it is pleasant to 
notice that the pale ghost of the multiple Homer 
haunts these sane pages but little. 
H. J. ROSE. 
University of St. Andrews. 


Greek Sculpture and Painting to the end of the 
Hellenistic Period. By J. D. BEAZLEY and 
BERNARD ASHMOLE. Pp. xviii+108; 248 
figs. Cambridge: University Press, 1932. 
Cloth, tos, 6d. net. 

IT will not have escaped attentive readers of 

The Cambridge Ancient History that the history 

of Greek Art to the end of the classical period 

contributed by Professor Beazley to Vols. IV, 

V, and VI is a work of first-rate importance. 

It is naturally very severely compressed, but 

the author’s succinct felicity of phrase enables 

him to pack his matter very closely, and these 
are sixty-six full pages indeed. Professor Ash- 
mole in Vol. VII dealt with a period in which 
controversy cannot yet be confined to details, 
and he suffered more than Professor Beazley 
from the absence of footnotes and detailed 
argument; but his chapter, if more controversial, 
is also authoritative and a worthy sequel to its 
predecessors. The four together form very 
much the best outline of the subject in existence, 
and it was only right that they should be re- 
printed in more convenient form with the 
illustrations that pertain to them. : 

The authors state that they have revised their 
text but made no substantial alterations in it. 

Comparison shows that the revision has been 

drastic both in addition and in subtraction. 

The illustrations too have been revised, and are 

sufficiently up to date to include the New York 

Apollo. A few have been dropped, including 
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some Pompeian wall-paintings; and this is well, 
for they form a depressing end to such a story. 
And since many of the illustrations are new, it 
is a pity that: the well-known still-life of peaches 
and glass should still be represented by a 
Spiegelbild. 

The volume is agreeably produced, the 
pictures numerous ; and if they are sometimes 
not as good as they might be, and sometimes 
disagreeably crowded on the page, let us re- 
member that the book is cheap. It is not a 
textbook, but those that need textbooks will 
neglect it at their peril. It ought, on all 
grounds, to be a best-seller. 

A. S. F. Gow. 

Trinity College, Cambridge. 


Platone: 1. LuiG1 STEFANINI. Pp. Ixxxi+ 
= Padua: ‘Cedam,’ 1932. Paper, 40 
ire. 

THIs book, itself a large volume, is apparently 

to be the first instalment of a complete study 

of Plato’s works and doctrine. In his intro- 
duction the author reviews, with sound judg- 
ment, the main characteristics of Plato’s genius 
and the main problems of the subject. The 
basis of his own exposition is a grouping of 
the dialogues on lines suggested by Aepudlic 

III. 392 C-396E; the postulate is that all 

Plato’s earliest work was written in purely 

dramatic form, that he next adopted the narra- 

tive method (or in some cases a mixture of the 
two), and that after a group of dialogues in this 
form he returned, finally, to the dramatic set- 
ting as more suited to the severities of dialectic. 
This method of classification involves putting 
some strain on the stylometric principles to 
which the author gives a general assent. It 
also involves some curious inversions of the 
commonly accepted arrangement; thus Meno 
and Cratylus are put into the earliest group, 
while Protagoras, Euthydemus, Lysis and Char- 
mides (in that order) go into the second. Of 
debatable dialogues, the author includes as 
genuine Clitophon, Hipfpias 1 and II, and 

Alcibiades \. 

On the Socratic question, which is very fully 
discussed, the traditional view is adhered to. 
The first group of dialogues are taken as 
Plato’s commentary, for the most part favour- 
able, on the rationalistic and utilitarian views 
of Socrates. With the change of style, starting 
from the Profagoras (in which the negative 
conclusion is mainly emphasized), we are 
bidden to watch Plato’s growing dissatisfaction 
with the Socratic position and the emergence 
of his own positive doctrine. The Lysis is 
taken as the first introduction of ¢pas, the exer- 
cise of a supra-rational faculty. The theory of 
Ideas is developed (in Symposium, Phaedo and 
Republic) with attention mainly to its psycho- 
logical bearings ; there is a useful discussion 
of the problems of pipnows and péOekis. The 
last chapter, on Plato's matured ethical doctrine 
and theory of soul, is particularly good. The 
present volume stops at this point, relegating 
the Phaedrus to the latest group. An index 
of names and a table of contents are appended. 
The treatment of individual dialogues is use- 





ful and suggestive; the book is fully docu- 
mented, and controversial points are amply 
discussed. The printing is good (except—and 
it is a real exception—that the line is too long 
for comfort in reading) and as a rule accurate ; 
it is the more surprising to find Hippias con- 
sistently referred to as of E/ea. 
D. TARRANT. 
Bedford College, London. 


H. CASSIRER: Artstoteles’ Schrift ‘Von der 
Seele’ und thre Stellung innerhalb der 
aristotelischen Philosophie. Pp. ii+198. 
Tiibingen : Mohr, 1932. Paper. 

A HEARTY welcome can be accorded to this 

account of Aristotle’s psychology ; and indeed 

it would be difficult to name any better account 
to which students of the subject can be referred. 

The writer has a thorough knowledge not only 

of the De Anima but of all the relevant parts 

of Aristotle’s works. He is able to present with 
accuracy both the metaphysical and the bio- 
logical background of Aristotle’s psychology. 

One may perhaps single out, as a striking 

instance of his mastery of Aristotle’s philosophy 

and of his subtlety of thought, his careful 
analysis, in chapter 5, of the elements of 
activity and of passivity in perception as 
viewed by Aristotle, and his discussion of 
the question whether Aristotle makes the exist- 
ence of sensible qualities dependent on the per- 
ceiving mind. Here and elsewhere he shows a 
most commendable freedom from the tendency 
to read modern theories into ancient thinkers, 
and insists on using Aristotle as his own best 
interpreter. Another section which repays 
careful study even by those who are familiar 
with previous discussions is the treatment of the 
problem of the Active Reason. I do not think 
that he makes it clear in the long run what is 
the precise function that he assigns to the 
Active Reason, but he at least points out with 
accuracy the line of thought that led Aristotle 
to think that there must be such a thing, and he 
deals faithfully with many of the misinterpreta- 
tions of this famous passage. His discussion is 
undoubtedly one of which future interpreters of 
the doctrine will have to take serious account. 
His observations on the text are usually 

judicious ; see for example pp. 24 n. 2, 48 n. 2, 

126 n. I, 133 n. 1, 144 N. I, 174 D. I, 175 N. 2. 

Those on pp. 94 n. I, 98 n. I, 123 n. 2, 130M. I, 

134-5 are moredoubtful. The emendation 

<év> (év MS.E) déiaiperov in De An. 427a 2, 

proposed in p. 97 n. 1, is highly probable. 

W. D. Ross. 
Oriel College, Oxford. 


Testimonia Aristophanea cum _ scholiorum 
lectionibus collegit et commentario critico 
instruxit W. Kraus. Pp. 61. (Akademie 
der Wissenschaften in Wien, Dph 70/2.) 
Vienna and Leipzig : Hélder-Pichler-Temp- 
sky, 1931. Paper, M. 9.40. 

THIS collection of the /estimonia veterum to the 

text of the extant plays of Aristophanes has been 

made by a pupil of Radermacher. It is a work 
which must have cost the author long and severe 
labour, and appears to be as complete and 
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accurate as human industry can make it. It 

will be indispensable for all future students of 

the text. F. W. HALL. 
St. John’s College, Oxford 





Symbolae Philologicae O, A. DANIELSSON 
octogenario dicatae. Pp. x+ 390; portrait 
and 1o illustrations. Upsala: Lundequist, 


32. 

THE wide range of a Festschrift is a compli- 
ment to the recipient of the honour, as indica- 
ting the number of his interests, but it also 
means that much of its contents will not make 
a great appeal to any but a limited number of 
readers. This book contains thirty-six essays, 
two-thirds of which are in German; the rest 
are in Latin, French, Italian and English. 
Only two are in Swedish. The subjects range 
from the accent in Lithuanian to a description 
of the story of Eos and Kephalos on a Greek 
vase. As Professor Danielsson is learned in 
the Etruscan language, it is natural that several 
of the essays deal with that subject, and another 
by Axel Boethius defines the period of the 
Etruscan occupation of the region around 
Pompeii. An interesting article by Jarl Char- 
pentier explains the phrase vuxros duohy@ 
metaphorically as the ‘milking-time’ of the 
cattle of heaven, z.e. the stars, and follows this 
theory with the various explanations given of 
the Milky Way in antiquity. Martin P. Nilsson 
gives a full account of the functions and charac- 
teristics of the gods of the Symposium, Zeus 
Philios, Zeus Soter and Zeus Meilichios. Along 
article by H. Sjégren annotates various pass- 
ages in Cic. A7#¢. [X.-XII., the most ingenious 
of his emendations being xdpre for the un- 
intelligible Car#z in X. 10.3. Otto Lagercrantz 
is less convincing in his proposal to read in 
Soph. 0.7. 478 merpaios Gr’ aipos (a word 
derived from glossaries with the meaning of 
‘hare ’): the combination of the strange con- 
struction of dre (=as) with this word otherwise 
unknown in classical authors seems to add 
rather than remove difficulties. It is not easy 
either to accept Johan Samuelsson’s interpreta- 
tion of the phrase Josito feretro in Ov. F. IV. 851, 
where he takes Zoszfo as dative, but feretro as 
ablative of place, though he can quote passages 
like Val. Flacc. V. 11, positumque feretro con- 
gemuere : in Ov. JMe?#. VIII. 538, 

Oscula dant ipsi, posito dant oscula lecto, 
which seems to go against him, he puts the 
comma after Josifo, at the cost of smoothness. 
It would take too much space even to enumerate 
all the essays in this book, but it may be said 
that they provide interesting and very varied 
reading and are well documented. 

A. S, OWEN. 

Keble College, Oxford. 


Mélanges Paul Thomas. Recueil de memoires 
concernant la philologie classique, dédié a 
Paul Thomas, Pp. Ixvii+757. Bruges: 
Imprimerie Sainte Catherine, 1930. Paper. 

THIS handsome tribute to the veteran Belgian 

scholar, Paul Thomas, is prefaced by a biblio- 

graphy of the books and articles published by 
him over the period 1871-1929. These amount 


to no less than 423, a total which proves a 
striking fecundity. The Festschrift itself is on 
a corresponding scale, containing contributions 
from seventy-eight scholars, of whom sixty- 
seven are Belgian or French, while seven 
Italians, three Americans, and one Greek com- 
plete the list. A detailed notice of the various 
articles is obviously impossible here, but the 
curious may consult the reviews in Berl. Phil. 
Wochenschrift 52 (1932) pp. 487-95 or Bollettino 
di Filologia Classica (1931) XXXVII, pp. 271-2 ; 
XXXVIII, pp. 26-8 and 82-5. In conformity 
with the interests of Professor Thomas himself 
nearly half the articles deal with questions of 
Latin literature and language. Selection is 
invidious, particularly in view of the fact that 
comparatively few contributions are negligible. 
But in this section the following appear to be 
the most valuable: H. Bornecque, Comment 
Cicéron rend le mot grec mepiodos; L. Casti- 
glioni, Apfuleiana, J.: Marie Delcourt, L’esthé- 
tigue @ Horace et les lettres grecques ; A. Ernout, 
llico, Ilicet; P. Faider, La lecture de Sénéque 
dans une abbaye du Hainaut; R. Fohaile, Sur 
le vocabulaire maritime des Romains ; H. F rére, 
Stace, Siluae, /V, praef., 5, suiv. K.; L. Herr- 
mann, Sur les Bucoligues d Einsiedein; J. 
Hubaux, Sénégue et Calpurnius Siculus ; M.-A. 
Kugener, Hostia Bidens ; J. Marouzeau, ‘ bam 
forte Via Sacra.’; P. Monceaux, La formule 
Qui mecum sunt fratres dans la correspondance 
de saint Augustin; P. R. P. Peeters, Une 
légende de Virgile dans [hagiographie grecque ; 
R. Sabbadini, Di alcuni plurali poeticc in 
Virgilio; V. Ussani, Note al Pervigilium 
Veneris; P. Vallette, Ze De Clementia ad 
Séneque est-il mutilé ou inachevé?; R. Waltz, 
La 1V¢ églogue et Asinius Gallus. Seven 
articles deal with Greek literature, the most 
notable being perhaps that of F. Cumont, 
which treats of Johannes Lydus and Anastasius 
Sinaiticus under the title ‘Un fragment de 
Caton ou Capiton.’? Eleven contributions are 
concerned with questions of Ancient History 
and cover a wide field, e.g. the financial policy 
of Lysimachus (A. Andréadés); Republican 
Rome (E. Cavaignac) ; the date of the battle of 
the Nile (P. Graindor); the Notitia Dignitatum 
(A. Grenier); the Egyptian dmoypadai «xar’ 
oixiav (M. Hombert); a new éadella defixionis 
from Africa (A. Audollent), etc. Two articles 
treat of Inscriptions (R. Cagnat, Une dizarrerie 
épigraphique; J. Carcopino, Le dipléme Jean 
Maspéro ; two of Sculpture (F. Mayence, Un 
buste daffranchi romain ; H. Van de Weerd, 
Un nouveau monument romain des environs de 
Tongres) ; and two of the History of Scholar- 
ship. Finally there are nine articles on medieval 
topics, of which the most interesting to the 
layman is perhaps that of E. Faral on Saint 
Amphibalus. E. A. BARBER. 
Exeter College, Oxford. 


Greek Astronomy. By Sir THOMAS HEATH, 
K.C.B., K.C.V.O. ‘Pp. lv+192. (The Li- 
brary of Greek Thought.) London: Dent, 
1932. Cloth, §s. 

THE introduction to this volume is to a large 

extent an abbreviation of the author’s great 
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history of Greek astronomy, Aristarchus of 
Samos, and many of the passages translated 
are also taken ‘from that work. The whole 
range of Greek astronomical thought, from 
Thales to Plutarch, is illustrated, and the trans- 
lations, both new and old, are admirable, 
especially considering the difficulty of many of 
the originals. 

As a member of a series, however, intended 
chiefly for Greekless readers, the book is dis- 
appointing. It was perhaps inevitable that 
many passages should be obscure, but much 
might have been made clearer by the use of 
introductory notes to the translations, as in 
Dr, Brock’s volume on Greek medicine, or at 
any rate by references in the introduction to the 
appropriate texts. To take one example: 
there is nothing to indicate that Plato did not 
literally accept the idea of the Phaedo myth 
that our earth is a hollow in an enormous 
sphere, except a general statement in the intro- 
duction (p. xxxix) that in some passages of 
Plato we must ‘ make allowance for the admix- 
ture of myth and romance.’ 

The introduction itself suffers by being based 
on the larger work. More than two-thirds of it 
is devoted to the Pre-Socratics, who can only 
be illustrated by fragments and statements 
from the doxographers, and whose speculations 
are not likely to be as interesting or as intelli- 
gible to the general reader as the more strictly 
scientific achievements of the later astronomers. 
Some of the later writers who are extensively 
translated, such as Geminus, the author of the 
De Mundo, and Plutarch, are not mentioned in 
the introduction. 

Technical criticism from the present reviewer 
would be impertinent, but it is interesting to 
note that Sir Thomas Heath has increased his 
former estimate of the extent of the debt of the 
Greeks in astronomy to Egypt and Babylon, 
and that he is now prepared to allow the possi- 
bility, which he formerly denied (Aristarchus, 
pp. 174 ff.), that motion of the earth may be 
implied in 7imaeus 40 B, though he prefers ‘a 
small orbit round the axis of the universe such 
as not to replace or affect the revolution of the 
sphere of the fixed stars’ to Taylor’s rectilinear 
displacement along the axis. 

W. HAMILTON. 

Trinity College, Cambridge. 


Ezechielis Iudaei poetae Alexandrini fabulae 
quae inscribitur EXATQVH fragmenta recen- 
suit atque enarravit JOSEPH WIENEKE. 
Pp. xii+135. Miinster: Aschendorff, 1931. 
Paper, RM. 5.50. 

QUOTATIONS in Eusebius and others have pre- 

served, from a tragedy based on Exodus, 269 

trimeters of little merit, but interesting as show- 

ing what a foreigner in the third century B.C. or 
later could make of Attic verse. The editor 
has equipped his author with a panoply of notes 
and disquisitions, and has done his best for the 
text. On metre he is not strong : he overlooks 
the second spondee in 164 (oxein, xdéopov 
re ...), and takes calmly the anapaests in 
74 (oxnmrpov S€ po wapédoxe ...) and 207 


(. . + vnmrias édi8ovv Bopay, where di8ouy may be 
right) and even the divided anapaest in 135— 


Barpdxwv re wdAjOos cai | oxviras ép|Badre xGovi 


—where since oxvimas gives a false quantity we 
may fairly suspect the text; for in general 
Ezekiel manages pretty well the manner of the 
late plays of Euripides in the use of trisyllabic 
feet, and that is no easy task.—A worthy book. 
E. HARRISON. 
Trinity College, Cambridge. 


Philon von Alexandreia als sozsialer Denker. 
Von FRANZ GEIGER. Pp. xi+118. (Tiibin- 
ger Beitrage zur Altertumswissenschaft, 14. 
aa? Stuttgart: Kohlhammer, 1932. Paper, 
M. 8. 


THIS short treatise contains a useful and inter- 
esting exposition of one side of Philo’s work 
which has received little or no systematic notice 
hitherto. All the books on Philo known to me 
deal mainly with his method of allegorizing 
the Old Testament or with his theology or 
philosophy in general. Herr Geiger deals with 
these only so far as they are required for his 
special subject, Philo’s views on social ques- 
tions. He supports his conclusions with copious 
and valuable references, and the passages re- 
ferred to are often quoted in full. As indeed is 
natural, these quotations come mainly from the 
fourth and fifth volumes of Cohn and Wend- 
land’s edition, which contain the biographical 
treatises on Abraham, Joseph and Moses, the 
straightforward exposition of the Special Laws, 
the Decalogue, the Virtues, and the Rewards 
and Punishments. It is comparatively seldom 
that he refers to the far more difficult first three 
volumes, where Philo’s perverse but singularly 
ingenious method of extracting by allegory 
philosophical reflections from the narratives 
and legislation of the Pentateuch raises many 
problems of text and interpretation. 

The first quarter of the book is devoted to 
Philo’s Social Philosophy and its relation to 
Stoicism ; the most striking point, perhaps, being 
that, while both connect éov6rys and dixasocdvn 
Philo’s far more vivid conception of God as a 
Father and Lover of man puts the motive for 
grAavOpwria on a different plane. We then pro- 
ceed to Social Ethics. Philo’s view of the 
indifference of all goods but soul-goods, and his 
constant insistence that there is no such thing 
as property really, for all belongs to God, are 
noted, though these, one would think, belong 
to the philosophical rather than to the practical 
sphere. On the question of usury we come to 
a really practical point, and here Herr Geiger 
concludes that Philo is not opposed to taking 
interest from non-Jews. In dealing with family 
ethics he notes that, while Philo upholds severe 
punishment of disobedient children, he bases 
the relation not on parental rights, but on 
natural affection. In the State Philo several 
times commends democracy as opposed to 
ochlocracy, apparently understanding by the 
former the distribution of power according to 
‘proportional’ equality, which gives each his 
due. His views on slavery are the Stoics’, that 
the virtuous man cannot really be a slave, and 
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therefore he is the more willing to accept the 
institution in the literal sense, though strongly 
urging humanity and even affection. If the 
master is ¢:Addovdos, the slave will be giA0déororos, 
The third division deals with the Philonic con- 
ception of the Wise Man. Here the author 
notes the religious colouring which Philo gives 
to the Stoic ideal, and also how he emphasizes 
in a way hardly known to Stoicism the thought 
of the Sage as the redeemer and helper of the 
fools. The final part, called ‘Philo and 
Judaism, is very interesting, but I can only 
note the main conclusion—that Philo’s univer- 
salism remains essentially Jewish, and that he 
looks for the redemption of mankind in a 
general acceptance of the Jewish faith. 
F. H. COLSON. 


Die Bedeutung jn Tempelgriindungen im 
Staatsleben der Rimer. Von DR. GEORG 
ROHDE. Pp. 20. Marburg: Braun, 1932. 
Paper, RM. 1.25. 

Dr. ROHDE is a Privatdozent at Marburg, and 

if this, his inaugural address, is a fair sample of 

his powers, he is an excellent lecturer. The 
title is the only ponderous thing in it. He 
analyses, interestingly and accurately, the dif- 
ference between the Greek and the Roman 
idea of a temple, the former regarding it very 
largely as part of the city’s self-expression and 
apparently caring little when it was founded, 

while to the latter it was the visible expression 
of the deity’s presence among them, and its 
erection the result of a remembered need of 
the divine aid. Moreover, the choice of gods 
and the institvtion of the wo/um, which at once 
engaged the supernatural power on the Roman 
side and did not call for immediate heavy 
expense in time of need and stress, were 
typical of Roman shrewdness and political 
sense. These points are illustrated by a brief 
history of some of the chief republican temples, 
for those of the Empire are of a different type, 
reflecting rather the glorification of individuals 
than the need and gratitude of the State. 

H. J. ROSE. 





University of St. Andrews. 


ERNST BENZ. Marius Victorinus und die 
Entwicklung der abendlindischen Willens- 
metaphysik. Pp. xiv+436. (Forschungen 
zur Kirchen- und Geistesgeschichte.) Stutt- 
gart : Kohlhammer, 1932. Paper, RM. 32. 

THE object of this learned and elaborate study 

is to exhibit Marius Victorinus, the fourth- 

century ‘orator’ whose submission to the 

Church is described so dramatically in Augus- 

tine’s Confessions, as a main link between 

Augustine himself and Plotinus in the process 

by which ‘ Greek intellectualism’ gave way toa 

‘voluntaristic’ conception of God and man 

inspired, according to the author, by Egyptian 

Religionsphilosophie. With all his learning, 

Mr. Benz does not convince me of his main 

thesis. It is not clear what is meant by ‘ Greek 

intellectualism.’ No one has written more im- 

pressively of the divine will as the causa causa- 

rum than Aeschylus, who can hardly be made 
into a pupil of Egyptian theosophists. As for 
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the Neo-Platonists, it seems clear to me that 
they got one of the two doctrines on which Mr. 
Benz lays most stress, that of the ayvworos deds, 
direct from Plato’s Parmenides ; for the will 
of God as a supreme cosmic principle they had 
material enough in the 7imaeus and Laws X. 
(a book to which Mr. Benz makes no reference 
whatever). And was there ever any native 
Egyptian Religions, Sanapme w9p to be drawn 
upon? Mr. Benz refers to the Corpus Hermeti- 
cum, but it may fairly be said that all the AAz/o- 
sophy in the Corpus is accounted for by the 
Timaeus and the Stoic doctrine of cipappévn, 
and the Stoics were no more under Egyptian 
influences than Plato. One ‘oriental’ writing 
has certainly influenced all Christian thought 
profoundly, but it is not Egyptian; it is the 
book of Exodus with its declaration that ‘I AM 
hath sent me.’ What really makes the differ- 
ence between Origen and Augustine and Plo- 
tinus may well be the simple fact that the 
Christians ‘had Moses and the prophets.’ 

I should warn the reader that one part of Mr. 
Benz’s task has been very carelessly executed, 
the transcription of the numerous and often 
lengthy quotations from Victorinus and Ploti- 
nus, which is full of errors, often of errors which 
destroy both grammar and sense. I could 
almost suppose that it has been left to some 
insufficiently qualified coadjutor to make these 
transcriptions ; the reader is even left to dis- 
cover for himself that the passages of Victorinus 
are taken from Migne’s Patrologia Latina, and 
that the text of Plotinus adopted is that of 
Volkmann. A. E. TAYLOR. 


University of Edinburgh. 


A History of the Roman Republic. 


By CyRIL 
E. ROBINSON. Pp. xi + 471; 14 maps. 
London : Methuen, 1932. Cloth, 6s. 


THIS volume, taking its place between the 
same author’s History of Greece (1929) and Mr. 
R. H. Barrow’s completion of Dr. Wells’s 
Short History of the Roman Empire (1931), 
fills up Messrs. Methuen’s series of Ancient 
History textbooks. The two others have already 
been welcomed and commended as probably 
the most useful books available for school 
purposes, and this one is worthy of them. It 
is well proportioned, simply and vigorously 
written, and on the whole remarkably free from 
instances of yielding to the besetting tempta- 
tion of the textbook writer, of stating matters 
of opinion as matters of fact. The story is 
focussed upon the reaction of Rome to the 
Hellenic influence—though the writer's judg- 
ment of that reaction is stated in curiously 
equivocal phrases in his preface. Throughout 
he has evidently used the volumes of the 
Cambridge Ancient History up to the eighth, 
tending on debatable matters to the conserva- 
tive side, as is probably best when one is 
writing for schoolboys. At times the unavoid- 
able need for simplification, or the desire for 
picturesqueness, has led to doubtful statements, 
for instance on points of law: in what sense 
were ‘verdicts’ given in praetors’ courts (pp. 
102-3)? Can it be said (p. 193) that the 
guaestio repetundarum was simply ‘one of the 
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praetor’s courts’ which was ‘set on a special 
footing,’ and that ‘ other praetorian courts were 
in due course specialized’? In the chapters 
dealing with the revolution period, the author 
seems here and there to be relying on a not too 
accurate memory. He gives a quite impossible 
route for the Cimbric migration, which he 
makes to cross the lower Rhine into Gaul 
instead of moving up the Elbe and across the 
Danube. The outworn theory is repeated that 
under Sulla’s scheme the consuls were ‘ bound 
to remain at Rome during their year of office’ 
(p. 305). Pompey took three months to break 
the Mediterranean pirates, not ‘within seven 
weeks’ (p. 330). Catiline was rounded up and 
killed at Pistoria, which is not ‘in Picenum’ 
(p. 349). The army of Parthian mounted 
archers that destroyed Crassus was not an 
‘immense horde’ (p. 384), but only about one- 
third of Crassus’s own numbers (see Tarn in 
C.A.H. ix. 14). And it was presumably an un- 
verified recollection of Pliny (V.H. xxxiv, 139) 
that accounts for the statement (p. 26) that ‘an 
inscription of his (Lars Porsenna’s) has been 
found forbidding the inhabitants the use of iron 
weapons.’ Such things will not seriously falsify 
a schoolboy’s general notions of Roman history 
(or a schoolmaster’s); but when his readers 
are defenceless, an author should be the more 
careful. Still, on the whole, the book is a good 
and useful one. A. F. GILES. 
University of Edinburgh. 


Zum Problem der Foruminschrift unter dem 
Lapis Niger: (i.) Zwei neuere Lisungsvor- 
schidge von FRANZ LEIFER ; (ii.) Deutungs- 
versuch von EMIL GOLDMANN. Pp. go. 
(Klio, Beiheft XXVII.) Leipzig: Dieterich, 
1932. Paper, M. 5.60 (bound, 7). 

THE inscription in question was discovered 

under a piece of ancient pavement in the 

Comittum in 1899. Its surroundings and the 

character of the lettering point to an early date ; 

many of the letters are of uncertain value; 
interpuncts are doubtful ; and the order of the 
lines is disputed. The inscription, therefore, 

offers an admirable field for restoration of a 

species of Latin which Quintilian would have 

found puzzling. Graffunder, one of the two 
scholars whose reconstructions are summarised 
by Dr. Leifer, actually finds that Cicero (who 
must have seen the inscription and studied it 

daily) has reproduced the matter of it in a 

assage of the De repudlica. Unfortunately, it 
is clear that Graffunder knew very little of the 
history of the Latin language, and his restora- 
tion is not very convincing. But it could have 
hardly been otherwise even if the author had 
been better equipped for his task. Dr. Gold- 
mann, who has considerable experience in this 
kind of divination, offers a reconstruction of the 
inscription which is, at best, ingenious. He 
rightly insists that only ‘stems’ known else- 
where in Latin should be used for purposes of 
restoration, though it might be wiser to use only 
known Latin words. Latin syntax, too, should 
be treated with some ceremony. Dr. Gold- 
mann has clearly modelled his version on the 
well-known inscription of Picenum, but he has 


failed to observe that in execrations of this kind 
the apodosis has regularly sacer esto, piaclum 
datod ; his [s)akros esed, regei Ilege|d datod are 
gravely suspect. J. FRASER. 


Cicéron: Discours. Tome IX. Sur la Lot 
Agraire, Pour C. Rabirius. Texte établi et 
traduit par ANDRE BOULANGER. (Collection 
des Universités de France.) Paris: ‘Les 
Belles Lettres,’ 1932. Paper, 20 fr. 

THIS book was published in October, 1932, but 

Mr. Boulanger does not know of L. Friichtel’s 

Teubner text of 1931, and speaks of Clark’s 

edition of 1909 as ‘la plus récente édition cri- 

tique.’ He does not say that he has collated 
any manuscripts, and it may be suspected that 
discrepancies from Clark’s apparatus at De deg. 
agr. 1.9, II. 10, 54, 80, 83, III. 10 are due to 
misprints. There are agreements with Clark 
but discrepancies from Friichtel other than in 

assignments of-conjectures at De deg. agr. II. 

92, 94, 101, III. 6, 9, 13, Pro Rab. 3, 24. On 

De leg. agr. U1. 59 cp. J. K. Schénberger, Woch. 

S. ki. Phil. 1914, 1430-1. It is not consistently 

noted where manuscript readings were reached 

by conjecture. In De deg. agr. Mr. Boulanger 
differs from Friichtel in about 130 places. He 
is rather less receptive of conjectures, even at 

III. 6, for example, and rather less ready to 

abandon E. In Pro Rad. he differs from 

Friichtel in fourteen places. 

The translation is good and the introductions 
and notes are useful. There are one or two 
slips. For example, on p. 76 the date of the 
sending of P. Seruilius Vatia to Asia Minor 
should be 78, and Cyrene became a Roman 
province in 74. On p. 52 we read ‘depuis la 
victoire de Sylla (94), il n’y avait plus eu de 
consul plébéien.’ In the bibliography on p. 123 
add H. Putsche’s work of 1881. Of more than 
twenty small misprints it can be pointed out here 
only that on p. 36 finztimorum should be jint- . 
forum, on p. 129 Peterson should be Petersson, 
and everywhere Schwartz should be Schwarz. 

G. B. A. FLETCHER. 

University of Liverpool. 


The Influence of Simonides of Ceos upon Horace. 
By WHITNEY JENNINGS OaTEs. A Disser- 
tation presented to the Faculty of Princeton 
University for the Degree of Doctor of 
Philosophy. Pp. 110. Princeton: Univer- 
sity Press (London: Milford), 1932. Paper, 
11s. 6d. net. 

Nor the least merit of this valuable dissertation 

is its method of approach. Without straying 

into illegitimate conjecture the author has 
endeavoured to reconstruct the associative pro- 
cesses which led to three of Horace’s Odes, 

III 2, I 28, and IV 7, in all of which he finds 

the influence of Simonides of Ceos. In so 

doing he shows a nice perception of the way in 
which Horace used Greek sources, and of the 
extent to which he would select or colour events 
of his own life which might suggest well-known 
legends about his predecessors. Half the book 
is devoted to the Second ‘ Roman’ Ode, and 
the solution of its problem here advanced is 
much the most satisfactory. The ode falls into 
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three parts, dealing respectively with dvdpeia 
(1-16), dpern (17-24) and otyn (25-32). The 
sudden introduction of ovy) has puzzled many 
critics, and nearly all have searched for a reason 
in contemporary affairs; but Professor Oates 
shows excellent grounds for supposing that 
Horace was closely following a poem by 
Simonides, which he names the ‘Ode on Civic 
Virtue.’ The ideas in the dramatic monologue 
I 28 can also be traced to Simonides, who was 
said to have had an experience like that of the 
‘nauta.’ Professor Oates (p. 73) minimises the 
réle of the Archytas-theme in this poem and 
sees little connection between it and the latter 
part. But the pointed ‘iudice te’ in 1. 14 
forbids us to dismiss the abnegation of mysti- 
cism so lightly. Surely we are meant to feel 
a contrast between the speaker’s realism in the 
first part and his superstitious craving for burial 
in the second such as we find between the 
cosmological and the religious views of Empe- 
docles. Horace had no respect for Pytha- 
goreanism, and he loved to put his finger on 
psychological inconsistencies. (For humorous 
instances cf. pode 11 and Odes III 26.) With 
regard to the sources of Odes IV 7 the author 
reinforces the arguments of Crusius for attri- 
buting Simonides fr. 85 to the poet of Ceos, and 
not to him of Amorgos (Bergk, Wilamowitz). 
Other possible echoes of Simonides are collected 


in a final chapter. 
L. P. WILKINSON, 


King’s College, Cambridge. 





Horace: A Return to Allegiance. By T. R. 
GLOVER. Pp.i-xvi; 1-96. Cambridge: Uni- 
versity Press, 1932. Cloth, 3s. 6d. net. 

HERE are Dr Glover’s Lewis Fry Lectures in 

their Bristolian setting; a short, but meaty, 

volume, and, spite of the form, very pleasant 
to read. Seeking the strength and the sources 
of Horace’s appeal, he examines manner and 
matter and mind behind; and Horace is an old 
friend; and it is to be criticism in ‘a spirit of 
acceptance.’ As to ‘manner,’ so engaging a 
reafirmation of Horatian artistry satisfies. But 
an obtrusive egotism in ‘ matter’ should argue 
lack of poetic inspiration. Yet, deftly described, 
to the accepting spirit it begins to appear as 
the natural lyrist’s subjectivity—almost a posi- 
tive merit ; and if we ask for the object of the 
real poetic emotion claimed, Dr Glover will 
hardly direct us to Lyde or Res Romana. 

Instead, it is a fig for social ethics, economics, 

religion! Better than philosopher, Horace is 

Roman Elia, with the deeper humanism of 

Friendliness. Here, then, is the mind behind. 

And Dr Glover is willing to exclude Militant 

Republican and Writer, EZfodes and Satires. 

Justly, perhaps. But in the process of éxclu- 

sion it is startling to observe how far Horace’s 

primary quality depends on his material sur- 
roundings. Satur est cum dicit ‘Evoe’? Is 
he spiritual physician to Vanity Fair? Is that 
why he needs a Golden Age to feel his appeal, 
and why he seems to contribute so little to the 
larger evolution of human nature? Such in- 
famous suggestions may be negatived, if the 
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light Horace saw was the ‘right’ light, its 
rightness at once cause of his seeing clear and 
condition of his writing well. But is Dr Glover 
prepared to reserve all civic virtue to the 
Augustan régime? He is so prepared, and can 
make out the case. But, then, after all, those 
social ethics and so on count more than a fig 
here—as always when the appeal is sought less 
in ‘manner’ than in ‘mind.’ And so the re- 
viewer must note that his author is an unre- 
pentant survivor from the ‘ safe and sensible .. . 
happy and spacious’ nineteenth century, his 
faith in ‘law and order ’ quickened, apparently, 


by the politics of the twentieth. 
D. L. DREw. 


Rome of the Renaissance and To-day. By SIR 
RENNELL RODD, G.C.B. Pp. vi + 296; 
frontispiece, 55 plates in the text, I map. 
London: Macmillan, 1932. Cloth, 25s. net. 

SIR RENNELL RODD is to be warmly congratu- 

lated upon a book which will fascinate all lovers 

of Rome. Although his proper subject is the 
architectural development of the city from the 

Renaissance to the present day, students of 

Classical Rome also will find in his pages much 

that is of interest and value, and they will be 

tempted to pursue the history of their favourite 
monuments beyond the limits of ancient times. 

Among the merits of the book is the emphasis 

which it lays upon the continuity of the life of 

Rome during more than twenty-five centuries. 

When, under the author’s illuminating and 

unhurried guidance, we wander through the 

Regions of the city, we learn much of monu- 

ments built up in many cases from the very 

stones of ancient Rome, and of the minds and 
manners of the men who shaped anew the city 
in Renaissance times. While his narrative is 
always lucid and dignified, the writer is at his 
best when he draws from the rich store of his 
personal recollections of Rome, which date 
from the winter of 1865-66, or pauses in his 
progress in order to thrill us by the story, for 
example, of how Benvenuto Cellini employed 

a professional necromancer to raise a horde of 

devils in the Colosseum, or to dwell upon the 

grandeur of the view from the ramp of S. Pietro 
tn Montorio. 

A perusal of the references to ancient monu- 
ments suggests the need for the removal of one 
or two blemishes ; for example, C. Flaminius 
was censor, not consul, when he constructed 
the Circus Flaminius in 221 (p. 209), and he 
should be denied a resurrection which enabled 
him (p. 38) to be busy with road-construction in 
187 B.C., thirty years after he fell at Trasimene. 
But the story of the evolution of modern Rome, 
as told by Sir Rennell Rodd, must touch the 
imagination of all who love ‘to explore the 
byways of an historic past.’ The rare beauty of 
Mr. Rushbury’s illustrations enhances the dig- 
nity of a volume which will be read with enjoy- 
ment and profit. 

R. GARDNER. 

Emmanuel College, Cambridge. 
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ERNST KIECKERS: Die Sprachstimme der 
Erde. Pp. xiit+257. Heidelberg: Winter, 
1931. Paper, M. 4.50. 

DR. KIECKERS has packed into this small 

volume a vast amount of accurate information 

not easily accessible elsewhere. As in the 
chapters dealing with the Caucasian languages 
and those of the American Indians, he displays 
everywhere an astonishing knowledge not only 
of the general characteristics of groups of lan- 
guages, but of the details of individual languages. 

His book is at present without a rival, and is 

likely to remain so until an equally competent 

linguist revises Miiller’s great Grundriss. 


J. FRASER. 
Jesus College, Oxford. 


Ancient Education and its Meaning to Us. By 
J. F. Dosson. Pp. 205. (‘Our Debt to 
Greece and Rome.’) London, etc.: Harrap, 
1932. Cloth, 5s. net. 

To combine in a small volume an introductory 

account of both Greek and Roman education 

and to trace the influence of the classical tradi- 
tion in schools and universities down to the 
present day is a difficult and hitherto unat- 
tempted task. Professor Dobson deals in suc- 
cessive chapters with the practice and the theory 
or theorists of eciucation in Greece and Rome, 
and brings his survey to an end with three 
further chapters on the Empire, the Middle 

Ages and after, and aconclusion, The scale of 

such a book must be small, but the writer suc- 

ceeds on the whole in meutioning the most 
important facts and writings. He is less suc- 

cessful in his arrangement. Thus on p. 29 

there is one account of the military training of 

eighteen-year-old' Athenians, and on p. 44 

another ; in the first they are called Peripoloi, 

in the second Ephebi. And there is too much 
repetition. If there is only room in the book 
for one short paragraph on the higher education 
of the guardians in Plato’s Repudlic, why need 

we be told three times (on pp. 130, 142 and 151) 

that Vespasian endowed a chair of Latin rhetoric 

at Rome? The remarks in the final chapter on 
the value of a classical education make a case 
weaker than it need be. What weight does 

Professor Dobson really give to the testimony of 

‘nearly three hundred prominent men, including 

railroad presidents,’ as to the importance of 

a classical training? And ‘tables of statistics’ 

will continue to ‘show the superiority attained 

by classical over non-classical students’ just as 
long as the ablest boys are especially encouraged 
to take classics, and will prove nothing. /Von 
fali auxtlio / 

Latin, Professor Dobson truly says, has played 

a greater part than Greek in the history of our 

education. For that reason it plays a greater 

part in this book. But, writing as he presum- 
ably does for the ignorant enquirer, he would 
have done well to explain, even if space did not 
allow him to elaborate the point, that a far more 
fruitful source of educational ideas than Rome 
or the traditions of classical education is still to 
be found in the practice of Athens and the 
theory of Plato. J. F. DuFF. 

University of Manchester. 





H. Bett: Some Secrets of Style. Pp. 277. 
London: Allen and Unwin, 1932. Cloth, 
7s. 6d. net. 

THIS book only touches incidentally upon 

classical literature. Mr. Bett speculates freely 

and often unconvincingly on phonetics, in the 
manner of the Cratylus and Dionysius. He 
shows no appreciation of the difference between 

Latin and Greek in the expressive use of sound, 

and it is surprising that he should quote one of 

Virgil’s most famous onomatopoeic lines in its 

less onomatopoeic form (Aen. XI 875 instead 

of VIII 596) (and this when Mr. Bett is looking 

for t’s!). But there is something in the book, 

though it is tiresomely anecdotic, and many of 
the English examples are well chosen. 

J. D. DENNISTON. 

Hertford College, Oxford. 


Latin Words of Common English. By E. L. 
JOHNSON, Associate Professor of Latin and 
Greek, Vanderbilt University. Pp. viii + 327. 
London, etc.: Harrap (New York, etc.: 
D. C. Heath), 1931. Cloth, 6s. ($2). 

The Greek Element in English Words. By 
J. C. SMock, Ph.D., LL.D. Pp. xiv+356. 
New York: The Macmillan Co. (London : 
Macmillan), 1931. Cloth, 63s. net. 

ALL students of Latin and English, and especi- 
ally all teachers of English to those who have 
small Latin or none, need such aid as Professor 
Johnson gives in his excellent book, scholarly 
and well arranged. This is no place for a full 
report of it. Whosoever thinks that he can 
spare such help, let him ask himself what he 
knows of the story of spice, dainty, manure, 
jeopardy, and the globe-trotter apricot. 

Dr Smock’s tome contains vast lists of words 
that come wholly or partly from Greek. On 
p- 5 the item ‘aecology d:xo- -Aoyia’ is followed 
by the lemma ‘aeodoeo-.’ His work is a lost 
labour of love. 

E, HARRISON. 

Trinity College, Cambridge. 





Een Romeinsch Grafveld op den Hunnerberg 
te Nijmegen. Bouwsteenen voor een Ge- 
schiedenis van Nijmegen, Band II. By Dr. 
W.G. J. R. VERMEULEN, S.J. Pp. xv+274; 
24 text-figures ; 21 plates in separate cover. 
Amsterdam : H. J. Paris, 1932. Stout paper, 
fl. 5.50. 

THIS is the second volume of the collection of 

materials for the history of Nijmegen edited 

there by Professor F. J. De Waele. The first 
volume was a general review covering the pre- 
historic and Roman periods, written by the 
editor, and describing in order early barbarian 
remains, the Batavian offidum, the fortress of 

Legion X Gemina established after the revolt 

of Civilis, the civil settlement that became 

Trajan’s Colonia Ulpia Noviomagus, and its 

late Roman successor on the Valkhof site, which 

became at last a Carolingian citadel. This 
book’s successors are evidently to be more 
detailed monographs dealing with the evidence 
tor their period of special groups of archaeo- 
logical or other material. As such the volume 
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before us sets a reasonably high standard. It 
is a thorough and conscientious publication of 
Father Leydekker’s excavations in 1906-7 of 
the early Roman cemetery in the precincts 
of the St. Canisius College, lying just outside 
the legionary fortress on the west. The work 
is firmly based on the plans, notes, and inven- 
tories left with the collection by the excavator 
at his death, and Dr. Vermeulen has made it a 
monograph of solid value. The graves were 
numerous and well furnished mainly with groups 
of pottery; the whole is to be dated between 
20/30 and 60/70 A.D. It is on the ceramics of 
this period, between Augustus and the Flavians, 
that the whole development of western-provin- 
cial traditions was based, and following as it 
does the work of Loeschcke and Ritterling, Dr. 
Vermeulen’s study is doubly interesting—both 
for the importance of its period and of its site 
—for his material is in fact a first-class docu- 
ment for an estimate of Romanization in Bata- 
vian territory during the half-century before 
Civilis. His method is typological, but it is 
never arbitrary : the typology does not dominate 
its material, but serves it, and enables it to 
provide, without undue pressure, valuable evi- 
dence for the cultural, commercial and indus- 
trial history of the period. Italian and Gaulish 
Sigillata and their Gallo-Belgic understudies, 
various qualities of local wares, and with them 
the Germanic coarse pottery of the barbaric 
Batavian tradition, each contribute their quota. 
The author’s concluding contention, that the 
character of the material strongly implies a 
pre-Flavian military post here, may be favour- 
ably regarded. What we know of early dyke- 
engineering on the Lower Rhine (Annals 
XIII, 53: Aéstories V, 19), and the tiles from 
Nijmegen of Legions V and XV, support the 
argument from the archaeology of the cemetery. 
The book in fact well demonstrates the use of 
the thorough local archaeological monograph 
in filling out the history of the Empire. For 
those not reading Dutch, a 12-page German 
summary is provided. 
British Museum. C. F. C. HAWKEs. 
Storia Economica e Sociale 
dell? Impero Romano. Pp. 772; |xxx plates. 
Florence : ‘ La Nuova Italia,’ 1933. Lire 125. 
ROsTOVTSEV'’S Social and Economic History 
of the Roman Empire, Oxford, 1926, is already 
a classic, duly noticed in C.X. at the time of its 
appearance, and requires no further review. 
A German translation came out in 1931, and 
here we have an Italian version—more than that, 
almost a new edition. It would require much 
labour to find out what exactly has been added 
to make the eighty extra pages of text: but 


M. ROSTOVTSEV. 
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there is no mistaking the twenty new plates 
(curiously enough neither book has a list 
of plates) illustrating Gerasa, Herculanum, 
Chinese figures, Surgery, Trades, Dalmatia, 
Syria, Parthia, Egypt, Nubia, caravans, Africa 
and, as is natural in an Italian book, Libya: 
and in the notes substantial additions are made 
in square brackets to bring them up to date. It 
will be well worth while for anyone using the 
English edition to look up this fresh matter. 
Professor de Sanctis in his Presentazione 
declares that this book is the best help we have 
to fill the gap left by Mommsen, and calls it a 
masterpiece of modern historical writing, but he 
cannot accept Rostovtsev’s final word ‘Is not 
every civilization bound to decay as soon as it 
begins to penetrate the masses ?’ 
Cambridge. E. H. MINNS. 


HJALMAR HEDFORS. Compositiones ad Tin- 
genda Musiva, herausgegeben tibersetzt und 
philologisch erklart. Inaugural-Dissertation. 
Pp. xviii+226; collotype of one page of a 
MS. Uppsala: Almqvist och Wiksell, 1932. 
Paper. 

THE extraordinary work here re-edited was first 

published by Muratori in 1739, and more 

recently, in 1915, by Pellizzari. It is preserved 

only in a famous MS. at Lucca, No. 490, 

palaeographically described by Schiaparelli in 

1924, with his wonted care and insight. The 

MS. dates from about the year 800 and the work 

itself may not be older than the eighth century. 

It is written in an exceptionally barbarous 

latinity, which previous students have assigned 

to Italy, but which it appears to me may belong 
to Spain. It is quite clear that the handbook is 
ultimately based o- 9 work written in Greek. 

With the subject-matter, comprehensively indi- 

cated in the title, the readers of the C.A. are 

hardly concerned, except in a very indirect ‘yy, 
but the latinity merits careful study, and *‘1is 

Dr. Hedfors has given it. His knowledge of 

bibliography is extensive, and his work is 

sponsored by some of the leading philologists 
among his countrymen. It may be highly 
commended to those interested, as a storehouse 
of much quaint philological lore. The com- 
mentary, full of interest as it is, might fittingly 
have been increased somewhat. The editor 
tells us in the preface that he has followed the 
plan of Franz Blatt : by this reference he means 

Die lateinischen Bearbeitungen der Acta 

Andreae et Matthiae apud anthropophagos 

(Giessen, 1930) (see C.R. XLV [1931] 152 f.). 

On page xi for ‘ Carolsfeldt’ read ‘ Carolsfeld.’ 

A. SOUTER. 
University of Aberdeen. 





SUMMARIES OF PERIODICALS 


THE CLASSICAL WEEKLY. 
VoL. XXVI. Nos. 8-10 (DECEMBER, 1932). 


R. M. Gummere, Socrates at the Printing 
Press: Benjamin Franklin and the Classics. 
M. Hadas, Zhe Social Revolution in Third- 


Century Sparta. Miserable conditions in 
Greece : many Utopias were composed, and 
the attempts of Agis and Cleomenes to 
realize one were gallant and pathetic. Even 
Nabis was a patriot: hostile critics like 
Mommsen rely on the prejudiced Polybius. 
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Ch. Knapp, Mummy Wheat Again. Cites 
Budge against the possibility of germination. 
Mary Johnston finds modern parallels for 
Plaut. A/erc. 858-63 and for Plin. Zf. VII. 9 
(self-education in writing). Classical Articles 
in Non-Classical Periodicals, 111 and IV. 


REvirws.—A. Gudeman, 7Zacitus, Agr. and 


fee 


Germ., revised ed., Boston, 1928. Disappoint- 
ing only in textual criticism (R. P. Robinson). 
A. E. Housman, /uvenal, reprinted with 
corrections, Cambridge, 1931. New matter 
noted : the line inserted by H. after I 156 
should be eliminated (Gertrude Hirst). L. 
Cooper, Rhetoric of Aristotle: an expanded 
Translation, New York, 1932. Reliable, but 
expansions not always immediately evident 
(L. Van Hook). H. E. Burton and R. M. 
Gummere, Latin—Fourth Year, Newark, 
1931, and other Readers (B. W. Mitchell and 
B. M. Allen). 


Nos, 11-16 (JANUARY-FEBRUARY, 1933). 


- Stinchcomb, Classical Mythology in Contem- 


porary American Poetry. W.¥.J. Knight, 
Some Motives in Greek Tragedy which can 
be classified as belonging to the Poetry of 
Escape. At intense moments there is a studied 
irrelevance, in references to birds (suggesting 
freedom), to distant lands, etc. Ch. Knapp, 
The Loeb Classical Library: Thirty Recent 
Additions (three articles). Survey of con- 
tents, with specimen passages. The same 
writer cites from American life parallels for 
Plin. ZZ. I. 20. 13, for Roman contempt of 
artists, and for Roman agriculture (fondness 
for pork, etc.). Mary Johnston, Agricola and 
Wellington. The same writer finds modern 
parallels for the behaviour of Roman hosts, 
Plin. Z/. 11. 6, Juv. I 140: ancient slavery 
(Washington’s Virginia) : Cic.ad Atz. 11. 19.3, 
populi sensus maxime theatro .. . perspectus 
est: the praeco facetus of Mart. I 85: the 
parasite’s philosophy of life, Ter. Zum. 248- 
53: the hunting of the wild ass, Xen. Anad. 
I. 5. 1-3. R.H. Crum, The Werewolf Again. 
Connects Petronius 37, sed haec lupatria 
providet omnia, with the wolf which sees 
a man first (Verg. Zc/. IX. 54). J. W. 
Spaeth, Jr., adds a story of a weretiger. In 
other notes S. cites recent American parallels 
for curatores rei publicae and for reluctance 
to undertake municipal office. W. A. Old- 
father, 7he Rising of Cold. That roots may 
be frost-bitten first (Epictetus IV, 8. 39) is a 
bit of Greek folklore (ap. Arist. Prodlem. 
934b 21-23). B. C. Clough, ero’s Ostian 
Project. In Suet. Nero 16 veteri urbi may 
be not Rome but old Ostia. H.C. Nutting, 
Suetonius, Nero 19.1. Caligo may be mist, 
and some words on the peril threatening 
Nero may have fallen out after Josse¢. E. S. 
McCartney, Measuring Sicily by the Day’s 
Sail. Plut. Mor. 603A gives half the time of 
Thuc. VI. 1. In other notes M. contrasts 
recent Italian executions by shooting in the 
back with Roman pride in having all wounds 
in front, and compares Prescott on the evacua- 
tion of Mexico City with Livy I 29. B. L. 


Ullman, Mummy Wheat Again. Cites Petrie 
against the possibility of germination. Latin 
Poems by Professor F. G. Moore. Classical 
Articles in Non-Classical Periodicals, V. 


REVIEws.—T. R. Holmes, The Architect of the 
Roman Empire (11), Oxford, 1931. Authori- 
tative (J. Hammer). J. Harward, Zhe Pla- 
tonic Epistles, Cambridge, 1932. Judicious, 
and throws light on many points (L. A. Post). 
J. F. D’Alton, Roman Literary Theory and 
Criticism, London, 1931. Favourable (J. W. 
Duff), M Schanz, Gesch. der rim. Lit., 
Pt. 1, fourth ed. by C. Hosius, Munich, 1927. 
As scholarly as before and more readable 
(J. Hammer). Pauly-Wissowa, Real-Encyclo- 
padie, Symposion—Tauris, Stuttgart, 1932. 
Contents (Ch. Knapp). Latin Readers re- 
viewed by B. W. Mitchell, etc. 





GNOMON. 
(IX. 1. JANUARY, 1933.) 


The Sanctuary of Artemis Orthia at Sparta. 
Edited by R. M. Dawkins [London: Mac- 
millan, 1929. Pp. xviii+ 420, 107 illustra- 
tions] (Kunze). A disappointing exposition 
of a very important and well-executed exca- 
vation. Reviewer approves of sections on 
Architectural Fragments (George and Wood- 
ward), Limestone Carvings (Dawkins) and 
Inscriptions (Woodward), though the last is 
disproportionate. Most of the other sections 
either add little to earlier publications (e.g. 
Dawkins’ description of the temple= BSA. 
1909/10, 18 ff.; Droop on Pottery=ASA. 
1906/7, 118 ff.) or are vitiated by bad arrange- 
ment and illustration, and unjustified deduc- 
tions. In general the reviewer complains 
that neither the relative nor the absolute 
chronology is always persuasive (cf. /AHS, 
50, pp. 146 ff. and 329 ff.) and that the book 
only rarely lays firm foundations for future 
research.—Corinth. Vol. 9: Sculpture 1896- 
1923, by F. P. Johnson [Harvard Univ. Press, 
1931. Pp. xtiit+ 161 4°] (Lippold). J.’s 
treatment of the material, mostly undistin- 
guished, is commended. Reviewer gives a 
brief survey of the contents and adds some 
observations and corrections. While wel- 
coming a preliminary account of work still in 
progress, he counts it a serious fault that 
only part of the available material is pub- 
lished and that the source of the remains 
is often not stated. The illustrations also 
are unsatisfactory.—W. Hiittl, Ver/assungs- 
geschichte von Syrakus [Reichenberg : Kraus, 
1929. Pp. 161] (Wickert). Invaluable as 
the only detailed discussion of the subject. 
The book comprises social and political con- 
ditions and other relevant matters as well as 
constitutional history. Reviewer thinks that 
H.’s attempt, on the strength of coins, to 
place the democracy as early as 520 B.C. fails. 
Unproved also is his division of the pre- 
democratic period into aristocracy and oli- 
garchy. H., following Swoboda, claims that 
Gelon belonged to the popular party, but the 
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evidence is inconclusive. Reviewer approves 
in general, but criticizes parts of H.’s discus- 
sion of the BovAn. He adds a few notes on 
points of detail—H. Mattingly, Coins of the 
Roman Empire in the British Museum. 
Vol. 2 : Vespasian to Domitian [Oxford : Univ. 
Press, 1930. Pp. cv + 485, 83 plates] (Strack). 
Though smaller collections may have some- 
thing to contribute, the richness of the London 
collection makes M.’s catalogue, noteworthy 
for its careful and comprehensive nature, the 
best basis for future research. Reviewer 
approves of the arrangement on the whole, 
and emphasizes the importance of M.’s dis- 
tribution of coins according to mint as well 
as to date. Much still remains doubtful, but 
the foundations are well laid. Reviewer 
regrets that the commentary does not run in 
line with the catalogue. With the interpre- 
tative part of the book he finds some fault, 
but he admits the general indispensability of 
M.’s work not only to numismatists, but also 
to students of history, religion and archae- 
ology.— A. Rohde, Ve Ovidi arte epica capita 
duo (Berlin: Ebering, 1929. Pp. 64], W. 
Quirin, Die Kunst Ovids in der Darstellung 
des Verwandlungsakjes [Diss. Giessen, 1930. 
Pp. 125, 11 plates) (Herter). Rohde is pri- 
marily concerned with two passages of Me?. 
—i. 750-ii. 324 (Phaethon) and vii. 661-865 
(Procris-Cephalus). His exposition of Ovid's 
literary methods is extremely good, and in 
the course of his discussion light is thrown on 
many minor but interesting sides of the poet’s 
art. Reviewer enthusiastically awaits the 
wider treatment which R. promises. Quirin’s 
account of Ovid’s technique in the introduc- 
tion and description of transformation scenes 
is comprehensive and on the whole good. 
While admitting that Ovid improved upon 
his Greek forerunners, reviewer regrets that 
Q. makes no attempt to compare Ovid’s work 
with the Greek remains such as they are. 
He calls attention to the relation between 
Mei. vi. 317 ff. and Anton. Lib. 35 (=Ni- 
cander).—E. Rein, Zum schematischen Ge- 
brauch des Imperfekis bei Chariton {Helsinki: 
1927. Pp. 27. Suomalaisen Tiedeakatemian 
Toimituksia, 21, 2] (Zimmermann). R.’s 
general views are muddled and inconsequent ; 
and the evidence on which he bases his dis- 
cussion of Charito is pitiful. The book is 
worthless.—M. Meyerhof, Von Alexandrien 
nach Bagdad [Berlin: de Gruyter, 1930. 
Pp. 43. SBBerl. Phil. hist. Kl. 1930, 23] 
(Temkin). The comprehensive character of 
M.’s work will make it indispensable to any 
who would enquire into the dissemination of 
Greek learning. Reviewer contributes notes 
on a number of points.—C. Wendel, Die 
Ueberlieferung der Scholien zu Apollonios von 
Rhodos (Berlin: Weidmann, 1932. Pp. 124. 
Abh. Gétt. Phil.-hist. KI. dritte Folge, Nr. 1] 
(Adler). A masterly discussion, noteworthy 
for its acute and balanced judgements. Re- 
viewer, who differs from W. only on one 
small point, recommends the book to all who 
are concerned with the problems of literary 
tradition.—J. Amann, Die Zeusrede des Ailios 
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Aristeides [Stuttgart: Kohlhammer, 1931. 
Pp. x+112. Tiibinger Beitrige zur Alter- 
tumswiss. 12](Sieveking). A promising dis- 
sertation, but hardly worthy of reproduction 
in book form. A.’s contention that the 
speech was delivered in Alexandria is un- 
proved. The commentary is painstaking, 
but vitiated by the tendency to take Aristeides 
as a religious thinker instead of primarily as 
a rhetorician. Much too little attention is 
paid to stylistic questions.—J. Wieneke, 
Exzechielis Iudaei poetae Alexandrini fabulae 
guae inscribitur EEAYOTH fragmenta (Miin- 
ster i. W.: Aschendorff, 1931. Pp. xii+135] 
(Stahlin). Reviewer welcomes a new critical 
edition of the most extensive fragment of 
Hellenistic tragedy. He objects to the un- 
usual partition of the critical notes and calls 
attention to some errors in the report of the 
readings of Clem. Alex., but admits that the 
text is an improvement on its predecessors, 
The commentary, sometimes too full, deals 
principally with the structure and contents 
of the play, but is most useful when it treats 
the question of vocabulary, showing that 
Euripides exerted the greatest influence. 
Reviewer contributes some suggestions.—A. 
Pallis, Motes on St. Mark and St. Matthew 
[Oxford : Univ. Press, 1932. Pp. xii+ 109] 
(Meyer). P. is dogmatic, but though he suc- 
cessfully demolishes certain false theories, he 
is not himself a satisfactory critic. The book 
is remarkable for its wealth of conjectural 
emendations. Reviewer finds most of them 
unnecessary, and those that do attempt to 
deal with real difficulties rarely tolerable.— 
E. Pistor, Griechenland und der nahe Osten 
[Vienna and Leipzig: Fiba-Verlag, 1932. 
Pp. 328, 9 plates, 1 map] (esky). A pleasant 
book for those who know and love Greece. 
P. is not a professional scholar, but as an 
expert on conditions in modern Greece he 
has much to teach the reader.—Obituary 
notice of Maurice Holleaux by F. Hiller 
v. Gaertringen. 


(IX. 2. FEBRUARY, 1933-) 


L. Edelstein, Mepi dépov und die Sammlung 


der hippokratischen Schriften {Berlin : Weid- 
mann, 1931. Pp. 188. Problemata, Heft 4] 
(Diller). E. well explains the prognostic 
purpose of [epi aépwy 1-6 and 10. His 
ascription of 12-24 to another work is con- 
vincing ; his doubts about 7-9 less certain. 
The discussion of the object of the prognostic 
treatises and of the outlook of the Hippo- 
cratic doctor is excellent. Reviewer accepts 
E.’s contention that there is no connexion 
between the fourth-century conception of 
Hippocrates and that of later times, but 
argues at length against his account of the 
latter and of the history of the Hippocratic 
Corpus. E.’s book is of the first importance. 
—H. Knips, De Orationibus Kata Oco- 
punorov, guae decima et undecima inter 
Lysiacas feruntur (Diss. Miinster. Leipzig : 
Noske, 1931. Pp. 81] (Sykutris). Reviewer 
acknowledges the merits of the revised text 
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and critical commentary, though he offers a 
number of objections and suggestions. Other- 
wise the book is of little value; for in his 
discussion of the contents K. does not face 
the main problems and his attempt on lin- 
guistic and stylistic grounds to prove that 
Or. 10 is spurious fails. Reviewer asserts 
that nobody would have suspected its authen- 
ticity had not Harpocration led the way for 
unexplained reasons.—J. Humbert, /Poly- 
crates, accusation de Socrate et le Gorgias 
[Paris : Klincksieck, 1930. Pp. 62] (K. v. 
Fritz). An attempt to fix the precise date of 
the Gorgias. H.'s argument, based on a 
new explanation of the vexed question of the 
Pindar citation (484B: cf. Liban. Afol. Socr. 
87), convinces reviewer that the Gorgvas is 
later than the Accusation of Socrates of 
Polycrates (393 B.c.). The relations between 
Plato and Polycrates and the motive of the 
Gorgias are less satisfactorily explained ; nor 
does H.’s dating of other dialogues commend 
itself—E. Honigmann, Die steben Klimata 
und die wérers énwionpoe [Heidelberg : 
Winter, 1929. Pp. 247] (Gisinger). An 
enquiry into the history of geography and 
astrology in Antiquity and the Middle Ages. 
Reviewer goes into considerable detail and 
often disagrees with the author’s conclusions, 
particularly about the original significance of 
xAiva; but he praises the book for its com- 
pleteness, its inclusion of unpublished Greek 
texts, and its full indices.—P. V. C. Baur and 
M. I. Rostovtzeff, 7he Excavations at Dura- 
Europos, Oct. 1928-Ap. 1929 [Yale Univ. 
Press, 1931. Pp. 225, 30 illustrations, 53 
plates 4°] (Miiller). Reviewer speaks highly 
of the book. The new discoveries, which 
are well treated, not only add materially to 
our knowledge of the architecture and history 
of the place and of Parthian art, but include 
such rare objects as leather shoes, wooden 
shields, and material in wool, linen and twill. 
—D. M. Robinson, Excavations in Olynthus. 
Part 4: The Terracottas of Olynthus found 
im 1928 [Johns Hopkins Press, 1931. Pp. 165, 
63 plates] (Kraiker). Part 4 is a valuable 
reminder of the abundance of the material, 
but would be more welcome if it gave a brief 
and accurate catalogue instead of long, irrele- 
vant, and often incorrect discussions. It 
raises questions proper to a final, not to a 
preliminary survey.—Corpus Vasorum Antz- 
guorum, Great Britain, Oxford, Ashmolean 
Museum (Fasc. 2). Ed. J. D. Beazley, 
H. G. G. Payne, E. R. Price [Oxford : 
Clarendon Press, 1931. Pp. viii and 53-132, 
51 plates] (Lippold). Certain faults are in- 
herent in the Corpus (cf. Gnomon 6. 65), but 
Beazley'’s co-operation ensures a fascicule 
above the average. Payne on archaic and 
Miss Price on East Greek vases are both 
interesting, but most notable is Beazley’s 
section, in which he gives further proof of his 
skill in tracing the hands of individual artists 
and in connecting scattered fragments.— 
H. Philippart, Collections de céramique grecque 
en Italie {Brussels : Lamertin, 1932. Pp. 40] 
(Technau). Reviewer can see no useful pur- 
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pose in a book which gives no catalogue and 
unsatisfactory bibliographies. Ph. offers no 
description of the smaller museums, ignores 
earlier work, and has nothing new to say 
about the larger collections.—A. Bessmertny, 
Das Altlantisritsel (Leipzig: Voigtlander, 
1932. Pp. 212, 29 illustrations, 8 plates 

(Herter). B. does less than justice to the 
sceptics, but his discussion of the principal 
theories about Atlantis, culled from nearly 
2,000 works, is interesting and instructive.— 
Obituary notices of Otto Cuntz by F. Schehl 
and of Rudolf Hallo by H. Mébius.—Biblio- 
graphical Supplement, 1933, No. 1 (down to 
31 Jan., 1933). 


PHILOLOGISCHE WOCHENSCHRIFT. 
(JANUARY-MARCH, 1933.) 


GREEK LITERATURE.—J. H. Thiel, Antiphons 
erste Tetralogie [Groningen, 1932, Wolters. 
Pp. 142] (Fries). Critical text followed by 
copious commentary which entirely serves its 
purpose and clears up difficulties with great 
skill. T. believes in genuineness of A.’s 
Tetralogies.—F. Solmsen, Antiphonstudien. 
Neue Philolog. Untersuchungen [ Berlin, 1931, 
Weidmann. Pp. 78] (Fries). Substantial 
addition to our knowledge of development of 
Attic oratory. S. is concerned with antece- 
dents of ancient rhetoric in general.—H. 
Diller, Die Uberlicferung der hippokratischen 
Schrift mwepi dépov t8drov rérey. 
Philologus, Supplementband XXIII, 3 [Leip- 
zig, 1932, Dieterich. Pp. vit+188] (Fuchs). 
Lucidly written, careful, and unusually well 
informed. Reviewer hopes that edition of 
text will be successfully completed. — C. 
Wendel, Die Uberlieferung der Scholien zu 
Apollonios von Rhodos. Abh. d. Gesellsch. 
d. Wiss. zu Géttingen [Berlin, 1932. Pp. 124 
(Sonnenburg). Scrupulously exact and self- 
denying work; contains surviving scholka, 
secondary tradition, and ancient commenta- 
tors, besides introduction and indices. 

LATIN LITERATURE.—D. C. Brakman, Ofséel- 
len over onderwerpen utt de latijnsche Letter- 
hkunde en de geschiedenis van Rome (Leiden, 
1932. Pp. 269] (Kraemer). Collection of 
B.’s articles on a variety of subjects from 
Latin literature and Roman history. Reviewer 
expresses gratitude for wealth of stimulating 
instruction.—Plaute. Tome I: Amphitryon, 
Asinaria, Aulularia. Texte ét. et trad. par 
A. Ernout [Paris, 1932, ‘Les Belles Lettres.’ 
Pp. xli + 203] (Klotz). Introduction in general 
fulfils its purpose without probing deeply into 
problems of Plautine comedy; critical appa- 
ratus exact and reliable; text, apart from 
E.’s treatment of hiatus, serviceable and 
almost identical with that of Goetz and 
Schoell. Reviewer adds some criticisms.— 
P. Junghanns, Die Ersdhlungstechnik von 
Apuleius’ Metamorphosen und threr Voriage. 
Philologus, Supplementband XXIV, 1 [Leip- 
zig, 1932, Dieterich. Pp. 184](Helm). Me- 
thodical and carefully considered examina- 
tion. First part analyses A.’s dependence 
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on his Greek original and contains numerous 
observations illustrating A.’s art and concep- 
tions ; second part deals with A.’s additions. 
J. is a judicious guide. 

HIsToRY.—B. Rehm, Das geographische Bild 
des alten Italien in Vergils Aeneis. Philo- 
logus, Supplementband XXIV, 2 [Leipzig, 
1932, Dieterich] (Philipp). A much-needed 
mvestigation, but requires completing by 
similar work on Silius’ sources. Reviewer is 
of opinion that geographical foundation is 
better preserved in Silius ; Virgil has altered 
it for artistic and other reasons,— P. Graindor, 
Athénes de Tibire a Trajan [Cairo, 1931, Misr. 
Pp. vi+228, with 32 plates] (Schissel). Sketches 
a living picture of Athens in first century of 
the Empire. Continuation eagerly awaited.— 
E. Swoboda, Octavian und Iilyricum. Parerga 
d. Vereins klass. Philol. in Wien, Heft 1 
[Vienna, 1932, Héfels. Pp. 96] (Lenschau). 
Examines the Illyrian campaigns and obtains 
noteworthy and thoroughly tenable results.— 
Grace H. Macurdy, Hellenistic Queens [Lon- 
don, 1932, Milford. Pp. xiii+250] (Lenschau). 
Good collection of all we know about the 
women of Hellenistic royal houses. Though 
often very influential, they do not seem to 
have ruled as queens in their own right. 

PHILOSOPHY. — F. Wehrli, Ad@e Bidcas. 
Studien zur dltesten Ethtk bei den Griechen 
[Leipzig, 1931, Teubner. Pp. 109] (Nestle). 
Tries to show that popular philosophy of 
Hellenistic times derives largely from early 
Greek thought (Homer, Lyric Poetry, etc.). 
Not equally convincing in all parts; chapter 
on the novel is most successful.—C. Ritter, 
Platonische Liebe. Dargestellt durch ODber- 
setzung und Erliuterung des Symposions. 
Also Sokrates [Tiibingen, 1931, Laupp. Pp. 
92 and 87] (Pavlu). Both books are well 
worth reading. The first contains a good 
translation of Symposium followed by a 
sketch of Platonic Eros as depicted in it; the 
second deals with personality and teaching 
of Socrates.— H. Cassirer, Aristoteles’ Schrift 
von der Seele und thre Stellung innerhalb 
der aristotelischen Philosophie [Tiibingen, 
1932. Pp. 198] (Gohlke). In a sense a 
commentary, but concerned only with the 
doctrines themselves. Little account taken 
of existing commentaries. Reviewer seriously 


criticizes C.’s method and also some points 
of interpretation.—J. Stenzel, Studien zur 
Entwicklung der platonischen Dialektik von 
Sokrates zu Avristoteles. 2t¢ erweiterte Aufl. 
[Leipzig, 1931, Teubner. Pp. viii + 208] 
(Nestle). Four articles, which have already 
appeared elsewhere, are included in this new 
edition ; welcome addition to a valuable book. 


LANGUAGE.—E. Kieckers, Historische latet- 


nische Grammatik mit Beriicksichtigung des 
Vulgérlateins und der romanischen Sprachen. 
Teil 2 : Formenlehre [Munich, 1931, Hueber. 
Pp. viii +334] (Stiirmier). Very serviceable. 
Reviewer comments on many points of detail. 
—A. Gagnér, Studien zur Bedeutung der 
Priposition ‘apud’ (Uppsala, 1931. Pp. 
xiii+ 178] (Klotz). Noteworthy contribution 
to history of the word right down to begin- 
ning of mediaeval Latin. Etymological deri- 
vation not convincing. 


Music.—C. del Grande, Espressione musicale 


dei poeti grect [Naples, 1932] (Kalinka). Has 
collected everything that has any bearing on 
subject of his book. G. is familiar with his 
material and can on the whole be trusted as 
a guide. 


ARCHAEOLOGY.— D. M. Robinson, Excavations 


at Olynthus, Part Ill. The coins found at 
Olynthus in 1928 [Baltimore, 1931, Johns 
Hopkins Press. Pp. 129, and 28 plates] 
(Schwabacher). A pattern of systematic 
treatment of numismatic material of a year’s 
excavation.—W. Judeich, Zofographie von 
Athen. 2te vollstandig neubearbeitete Aufl. 
{Munich, 1931, Beck. Pp. xii+473, with 
24 plates, 56 figures, and 4 plans] (Ziebarth). 
Completely revised edition (after twenty-five 
years) of this important work is warmly wel- 
comed by reviewer. Many improvements, 
particularly the inclusion of illustrations on 
24 plates—D. M. Robinson, Cornelia G. 
Harcum, and J. H. Iliffe, 4 Catalogue of the 
Greek Vases in the Royal Ontario Museum 
of Archaeology, Toronto [Toronto, 1930, 
Univ. of Toronto Press. Pp. viii+ 288 ; also 
one vol. containing 108 plates] (Lippold). 
Consists largely of well-known vases formerly 
in private collections, as those of Sturge and 
Petroncini. Gives a good survey of all im- 
portant categories illustrated by typical ex- 
amples. Thorough and helpful. 
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